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Poetry. 








LITTLE MOLLIE. 
[For the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, ] 
Little Mollie rides and dances, 
In a circus, day and night, 
She can do, as well as any, 
Daring deeds, without affright. 
Twelve years old is little Mollie, 
Orphan child, without a home; 
Day and night, she rides and dances, 
Wheresoe’er they go and come. 
Little Mollie 
Has no parents, has no home. 


Little Mollie, all in spangles, 
Rides, as through the towns they go, 
Sees the side-walks full of children, 
Hears their laughter far below; 
And she wonders, little Mollie, 
Why they laugh, and clap, and cheer; 
Serious work it is to Mollie, 
Bright and piquant to appear ; 

Little Mollie, 
In her eye a starting tear. 


Mollie never has a playmate, 

Never romps, as children do, 

She is always tired and sleepy, 

Often very hungry too. 

And the long roads are so tiresome, 

As they journey, here and there, 

And she is so tired and sleepy, 

That at night she says no prayer; 
Little Mollie 

Does not think that God will care, 


There is nothing else for Mollie, 
This is all the world she knows; 
She looks neither back nor forward, 
Has few hopes, not many woes; 
Does not even dream what childhood 
Means, to those in happy homes, 
And what tender, careful watching 
Follows where it goes and comes, 
Little Mollie, 
Orphan, friendless, homeless, roams. 
Sometimes in the darkness, Mollie 
Ponders deeply upon life, 
With child instinct, groping blindly 
For the meaning of the strife. 
Little light shines in on Mollie, 
Though she questions every star, 
And her eager heart is yearning 
Toward the God who is afar. 
Little Mollie 
Never feels him, near, but far. 
Sometimes, in the midnight, Mollie 
Sees the moonlight flood her bed, 
And half fancies forms are hovering, 
With bright wings, above her head. 
And she whispers softly, ‘‘“Mother,” 
And she feels a sense of care, 
Almost, as if God were near her, 
Round about her, everywhere. 
Little Mollie 
Knows not_she has said a prayer. 


Womanhood is coming, Mollie, 

Soon ’twill press upon your view, 
With its thousand great temptations, 
Great to all, but most to you. 


Ah! in every trial, Mollie, 
May your heart go forth as now, 


And the unseen hands will softly 
Crown with victory your brow; 
Little Mollie, 
God will keep you then as now. 
HATTIE TyNG GRISWOLD. 


SORROW. 


Upon my lips she laid her touch divine, 
And merry speech and careless laughter 
died ; 
She fixed her melancholy eyes on mine, 
And would not be denied. 


I saw the west-wind loose his cloudlets white, 
In flocks, careering through the April sky; 
I could not sing, though joy was at its height, 
For she stood silent by. 


I watched the lovely evening fade away,— 
A mist was lightly drawn across the stars. 
She broke my quiet dream,—I heard her say, 
“Behold your prison-bars! 


“Earth’s gladness shall not satisfy your soul, 
This beauty of the world in which you live; 
The crowning grace that sanctifies the whole, 
That I alone can give.”’ 





I heard, and shrunk away from her afraid ; 
But still she held me, and would still abide. 
Youth’s bounding pulses slackened and obeyed 
With slowly ebbing tide. 


“Look thou beyond the evening sky,” she 
said, 
“Beyond the changing splendors of the 
day. 
Accept the pain, the weariness, the dread, 
Accept, and bid me stay!’ 


I turned and clasped her close, with sudden 
strength, 
And slowly, sweetly, I became aware 
Within my arms God’s angel stood, at length, 
White-robed and calm and fair. 


And now I look beyond the evening star, 
Beyond the changing splendors of the day, 
Knowing the pain He sends more precious far, 

More beautiful, than they. 
—Dublin University Magazine. 








OUR FIRST POLITICAL ALLIES. 


More than thirty years ago, when Woman 
Suffrage was only occasionally mentioned, 
“amid shouts of laughter,’’ in the British Par- 
liament, the principles of the reform were con- 
ceded in full by the “People’s Charter,’’ upon 
which the long chartist agitation rested. Ad- 
mitting that there was ‘‘no just argument to 
adduce against it,’ the charter only waived the 
question on the ground of expediency. But 
that the first concession of the principle should 
have come from a “working-men’s party’’ was 
a fact to be remembered. It is a very satisfac- 
tory circumstance to those who heartily be- 
lieve, as I do, in popular government, and 
heartily disbelieve, as I do, in the rule of the 
educated classes. 

And now when English women are voting, 
and the ‘People’s Charter’ is forgotten, the 
“Labor Reform” party in America comes for- 
ward to illustrate the same principle, and puts 
Woman Suffrage, not merely as a principle, but 
as a practice, into its creed. Whatever may 
be its other sins or merits, failures or suc- 
cesses, this, at least, will be recorded by histo- 
ry to its praise. It will add another to the 
proofs, if any were needed, that the popular in- 
stinct of justice often goes far in advance of 
the conclusions of more educated minds, There 
never was a moment when it would not have 
been a calamity to the anti-slavery reform to 
be taken from the domain of popular agitation, 
and given for adjustment to a board of college 
professors. Slavery had to be abolished be- 
fore the most eloquent son of Harvard Uni- 
versity could be invited to address the literary 
society of which he had been forty years a 
member; while during all his long struggle 
the county lyceums had heard him gladly. 
The Woman Suffrage reform adds another il- 
lustration to the same truth. Indeed, so plain 
ly is it linked with the principle of universal 
suffrage, that those who oppose the enfran- 
chisement of woman are apt to assign, as a 
reason, that we have far too many voters al- 
ready. 

I am not one of those who believe that the 
time has yet come to introduce either of these 
questions, as a direct party issue, into politics. 

In the matter of Woman Suffrage it may be 
well enough to question candidates, but it 
seems idle to do even this, unless you are pre- 
pared to abide by the result, and stand by the 
candidate who stands by you, irrespective of 
the probable size of his party. The same 
would seem to be true of the Labor Reform 
movement, sofar; and it is true of that even 
more than of the other agitation, that its aim 
| isso much more social than political as to 
give it rather a vague platform for mere party 








action. Unless we borrow all our methods 
from Paris, and declare that government 
should organize labor, there seems rather a 
want of planks for a platform. 

That there is to be a gradual reérganization 
of labor on the system of coéperation, is as 
sure, in some form, as that the world moves. 
But as ninety-nine hundredths of this task is 
to be done by private and social effort, the re- 
maining one hundredth that can be done by 
legislation—as, to form commissions of inquiry, 
to recognize the eight-hour principle and to 
guard children from overwork in factories,— 
hardly seems enough to revolutionize politics 
upon. This being the case, it is almost always 
found necessary in Labor Reform caucuses, to 
eke out the insufficient platform by some ut- 
terly crude project, about which Labor Reforin- 
ers themselves disagree; some new banking 
system, or some “‘labor-currency,’’ or some re- 
pudiation of national debt. Or else there is 
some vague proposition which no human ef- 
fort can fulfill; as when the National Labor 
Party proposes that Congress should under- 
take the office of “‘so regulating the interest 
on bonds and the value of currency, as to ef- 
fect an equitable distribution of the products 
of labor between money, or non-producing 
capital, and productive industry.” Itis these 
exaggerated propositions that repel many true 
reformers from the Labor movement. As the 
International Association well says in its ‘“gen- 
eral rules,” the emancipation of labor is “a 
social problem,” and will be established, if ever, 
by the codperation of multitudes who decline 
to vote with the Labor-Reformers until the 
latter show them something more definite to 
vote for. 

It seemsa sign of something better, when 
a party so much in need of practical politi- 
cal issues is ready to put into its platform 
anything so definite as Woman Suffrage. So 
it seems at least to those who believe in that 
doctrine—while to others it will seem but one 
vagary more. For one, I hold the Woman 
Suffrage issue to be a very substantial reality, 
and if the “Labor’? movement as yet shows 
vaguer outlines, it will be definite enough be- 
fore we have done with it. T. W. H. 


NATIONAL REPUBLICAN CONVENTION, 


The National Kepublican Committee have 
appointed Philadelphia as the place, and the 
first Wednesday in June as the time, for hold- 
ing the next National Convention for the pur- 
pose of nominating candidates for President 
and Vice-President of the United States. In 
the call for this Convention, it is said :— 


The defenders of the Union have been grate- 
fully remembered and the rights and interests 
of labor recognized. Laws have been enacted 
and are being enforced for the protection of 
persons and property in all sections. Equal 
suffrage bas been engrafted in the national 
Constitution—the privileges and immunities 
of American citizenship have become part of 
the organic law, and a liberal policy has been 
adopted toward all who engaged in the rebell- 
ion. Now, as heretofore, the Republican par- 
ty stands pledged to correct all abuses, and to 
carry out all reforms necessary to maintain 
the purity and efficiency of the public service. 
To continue and firmly establish its funda- 
mental principles we invite the codperation 
of all citizens of the United States. 


It would have been far better if the above 
call had told the honest truth. It should have 
said, “The male defenders of the Union have 
been gratefully remembered; laws have been 
enacted and are being enforced for the pro- 
tection of the persons and property of all men. 
Equal suffrage has been engrafted in the 
national Constitution in the case of all per- 
sons except women, who are still held to their 
old political rank with idiots, lunatics and fel- 
ons. This is especially unjust to women, and 
unworthy of men. Women themselves are 
growing more and more restive under it. 
Some of them pay their taxes under protest; 
others, a few, have even refused to pay their 
taxes. They have flooded the country with 
quotations from the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence and the Bills of Rights in justifieation of 
their cause, and in condemnation of ours. 
They have besieged Congress and the State 
Legislatures, they have overwhelmed both 
with petitions in favor of equal human rights. 
The public sentiment is rapidly growing in 
their favor.”’ 

If the Republican call had said this, and had 
added, “The Republican party hereafter stands 
pledged to correct this great injustice, and to 
secure to every woman, as to every man, the 
right to vote,” it would have grappled to itself 
six millions of allies for the next Presidential 





canvass, and made its success secure. Why’ 


cannot it see the coming event whose shadow 
is cast before it? L. 8. 


THE WYOMING LEGISLATURE, 


The Laramie Sentinel gives the following 
account of the Legislature of Wyoming, which 
fully explains the hostility exhibited by that 
body to Woman Suffrage :-— 

When on the very first day of the sessién,a 








gentleman from Uinta County made a propo- 
sition to repeal or amend the organic act of 
the Territory, we trembled with dread of what 
was to come, and in looking back at the dan- 
gers our Territory has escaped, we are devout- 
pF ae pee that the Legislature of Wyomin 

id not repeal the Ten Commandments an 
the whole moral law. 


Alluding to this Legislature, the Denver 
Tribune says :— 

The combined wisdom of the Wyoming 
House of Representatives, now in session, is 
deserving of the careful study of all persons 
who ever expect to be legislators. As a rule 
it may be laid down, that if any legislator, in 
any State or Territory, becomes puzzled how 
to vote on any question, he shall hunt up the 
records of the Wyoming House, note their de- 
cision on like questions—and then vote the 
other way. This will insure good laws to any 
community. 

The above is a well-merited sarcasm, al- 
though the motive which dictated it is open 
todoubt. The Sentinel continues :— 


At the commencement of the session there 
was a combination formed among the Demo- 
crats, and a bargain entered into by which a 
may was secured in both Houses, who 
were pledged to stand by each other, and go, 
in a body, for any and every measure which 
any one of the ring should introduce. One of 
the members early informed us of this fact and 
boasted of the arrangement, being himself one 
of the ring, and prime mover in organizing it. 
By entering into this arrangement, thought- 
lessly, several good and honest men actually 
signed away their liberties, and have since 
confessed that they were thereby compelled to 
do things which they hated and despised, of 
which they were ashamed, and which merit- 
ed and would receive the just condemnation 
of a betrayed constituency. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN OHIO. 


Mrs, R. A. 8S. Janney, Chairman of the Ohio 
State Woman Suffrage Association, has issued 
a circular addressed to the men of that State, 
asking their codperation with the women of 
Ohio in their effort to sécure political and le- 
gal equality, she particularly urges that as wo- 
men have ever come to the assistance of men, 
so now wenshould help women; that espe- 
cially, money is necessary to carry out any 
successful plans. We trust that this appeal 
will not be in vain, but that the WomAn’s 
JOURNAL will be able to report hundreds of 
dollars freely given in response to this appeal 
of the Executive Committee of the Ohio Wo- 
man Suffrage Association. 








CONCERNING WOMEN, 


The late Mrs. Jacob Whiting of South Hing- 
ham left $3000 to Tufts College. 

The Portuguese Countess, Ella, who sent 
$300 to the Chicago relief fund, is a native of 
Illinois. 

Mrs. Anna E. Cole, late of Memphis, is now 
near Harrisburg, Pa., conducting a paper call- 
ed the Friend. 

Miss Josie Jewell, oldest daughter of Gov. 
Jewell of Connecticut, has just finished her 
freshman year at Vassar College. 

Mrs. Van Cott has returned from the West, 
and is to commence a series of meetings with 
the Central Methodist Church in Lowell, next 
Sunday. 

Miss Alice Webber was elected enrolling 
clerk of the Minnesota Senate, but hearing 
that some who voted for her were sorry for it, 
she resigned, and was reélected. 

Mrs. Matilda Fletcher, of Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, whois described as a lady of more than 
ordinary culture, and an eloquent speaker, is 
lecturing to large and appreciative audiences, 
in Illinois, 

Mrs. Stephen A. Douglas Williams is the 
leader of society at Fort Leavenworth, where 
her present husband is in command, and where 
Mrs. Dunn, a daughter of Senator Morrill, aids 
in making frontier life endurable. 

Four appointments of ladies to first-class 
post-offices, with $4000 salaries, have been 
made during the present administration. Over 
100 women are employed in similar offices 
throughout the country, though not at such 
high prices. 

‘The Princess Salm-Salm, well known in this 
country, has been appointed secretary and 
amanuensis to the Archduchess Sophia, who 
is generally spoken of in Vienna as the lady 
who pulls very many political wires at the 
Austrian court. 

Annie Lord, the daughter of a bathing at- 
tendant at Plymouth, England, recently receiv- 
ed a medal from the Royal Humane Society, 
for rescuing a lady who, last August, was swept 
out to sea, and was brought insensible to the 
shore by her rescuer. 

A young lady of Toledo "graduated from 
Granville Female College last summer, went 
home, took charge of the books of her father, a 
physician, collected his bills, and acted as his 
business agent. On her birthday the father 
presented her with $1000, 
















































































The wealthiest woman in Austria was Prin 
cess Pauline de Metternich. Her real estate 
was appraised at sixteen millions of florins. 
Her husband, Prince Richard, spent most of 
her large fortune during the twelve years he 
was Austrian embassador at Paris. 


Three ladies, sent by the Baptist women of 
America,are at this moment on their way to 
heathen lands to help make men and women 
better citizens. What a pity that such women 
should not be accorded the fall rights of cit- 
izenship by Rev. Dr. Fulton and other hea- 
thens at home! 


Miss Emily Sartain, daughter of John Sar- 
tain, the celebrated Philadelphia engraver, is 
an artist, and capable of following her father’s 
specialty, which was mezzotint engraving. 
Miss Sartain has been a faithful student in the 
art school at Philadelphia, and has also twice 
visited Europe. 


Sally Tilton of New Hampton, N. H.,eighty- 
six years of age, ranks among the smart old 
ladies, One day, recently, she walked about 
fifteen rods to a neighbor's house, put a spin- 
ning-wheel together, spun and reeled a skein 
of yarn, and returned home again, all within 
an hour and ten minutes. 

Mrs. Adelle M. Hazlett, President of the 
Northwestern Woman Suffrage Association, 
is lecturing with marked success, under the 
auspices of the American Literary Bureau. 
The following are her subjects: “The Problem 
of Democracy,” ‘Compulsory Education,’ 
“To Vote or not to Vote,’ “The Wrong Side 
of the Woman Question,” ‘‘Us Men.” 

The annual meeting of the Woman’s Board 
of Missions connected with the Congregational 
churches was held at Boston on Tuesday, Jane 
2d, the president, Mrs. Albert Bowker, presid- 
ing. This society has over 200 auxiliaries and 
about 100 mission circles scattered from Can- 
ada toCalifornia. It supports 36 missionaries, 
11 girls’ schools and about 30 Bible women in 
India, Turkey and China. 


In recognition of her merits as an artist,the 
King of Sweden lately forwarded, through the 
Swedish Ambassador, to Madame Henriette 
Nissen-Saloman, the gold medal with the in- 
scription, “Literis et Artibus”’ Iteis worn 
with a blue ribbon on the breast. The same 
lady is already a member of the Swedish Acad- 
emy ot Music at Stockholm, besides holding 
the diplomas of the St. Cecilia Society at Rome, 
and the Philharmonic Society at Florence. 


The divorced wife of Lord Ellenborough, re- 
cently deceased, many years ago disappeared 
from society. It was said by some that she 
had married a Continental inn-keeper, by oth- 
ers that she had committed suicide. Some 
years later it was discovered that she had be- 
come the wife of the chief of a tribe of Bedouin 
Arabs, and had adopted their dress and way 
of life. She has frequently aided her country- 
men against the thieving gangs of the Nubian 
desert. The last heard of her was that she was 
in command of quite a large band, convoying 
several Englishmen through a rous part 
of the desert, equipped with gun and spear 
like any Arab chief. 

The costumes of women everywhere are 
changing, and customs and ideas change with 
them. Even Turkish women, outwardly 
sheeted as ghosts, are said to have adopted 
Frank articles of dress beneath the external 
covering, and go about tottering on high-heel- 
ed shoes of latest Parisian style. Armenian 
women have long since discarded the yashmak, 
and appear in public with unveiled faces, and 
attired as ladies of Europe. Thirteen newe- 
papers—three of them dailies, three tri-w#? 
lies, and seven weeklies (one of which isst# 
daily bulletin), for Armenians alone, at vae 
capital, attest a new intellectual life, not only 
by the fact of their existence, but the freedom 
of their discussions. 


One feature of the Normal School of St. Lou- 
is, says the Christian Hra, deserves special 
commendation. There are in it one hundred 
young ladies, in the prime of womanhood, and 
yet not one wears a chignon or false curls, or 
silk gown or an overskirt unduiy trimmed 
This remarkable fact is due to no rule of the 
school, but the example and precept of the 
principal teacher, Miss Anna C. Brackett, wha 
receives a salary of $2500. “These girls,” sh 
said on being questioned concerning their ne 
and becoming appearance, “are to be th 
teachers of other girls who will naturally ideal. 
ize them, and look up to them as models i 
dress and behavior, and it seems to me quite 
important that they should be both simply and 
tastefully attired, as that they should be 
structed in the branches of learning which the 
are toteach. Many a child, whohasaslatterr 
ly or vulgarly dressed mother or sisters, 
have her notions corrected, and her taste im 
structed, through the daily appearance of 
idolized teacher in clothes as becoming, as sim 
ple, as harmonized in color, as fitting to h 
occupation and station in life,” 
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WATCHMAN, WHAT OF THE NIGHT! 


Having just returned from a few weeks’ lec- 
turing toar in this State, I sit down to note 
the little I have seen of the signs of the times. 
This leads me to the conclusion that the cause 
of woman’s enfranchisement in Illinois is at 

nt under a heavy cloud. Many formerly 
identified with it shrink aghast from doctrines 


proclaimed by some of its professed friends 


They would prefer going back to the good old 
times when wives were corrected with a rod 
not more than an inch round, rather than for- 
ward into the proposed elysium of no legal 


marriage, or free divorce. 


But the anti-slavery cause did not perish be- 
cause the Haytians murdered innocent women 
Christiai ity outlived the Duke 
of Alva, Bloody Queen Mary and the Vicar of 
Even now I see the morning breaking, 

for, while many old friends of the cause stand 
* aloof, conscientious enemies begin to give it a 

candid hearing. Of the seventeen times I 

spoke, in the past four weeks, fourteen were in 

churches. One in a regular Baptist, two in a 


and children. 


Bray. 


Methodist, two in Universalist, three in Pres- 
byterian, and four in Congregational churches. 

In La Moille I was invited, by a resolution 
passed in a weekly meeting, by the Baptist 
congregation, to occupy their pulpit, during 
the time of forenoon service. The pastor, El- 
der Green, conducted the opening exercises, 
introduced me with kind words about my an- 
ti-slavery work, closed the meeting with the 
apostolic benediction, and publicly thanked me 
for my “good talk.” 

That evening I occupied the pulpit of the 
Congregational church, at the time appointed 
for union services, Rev. Mr. Brown, from the 
Chicago Congregational Theological Seminary, 
conducting the meeting, with the usual sing- 
ing and prayer, introducing me, and closing 
with the benediction. I talked an hour and 
fifteen minutes, to as many pecple as could 
find seats, had the hushed and respectful at- 
tention of the audience to the end, and re- 
ceived many hearty “God speed you’s,” at the 
close. One man said, “People have only laugh- 
ed at the subject, here; but they are done 
with that now, unless they are ready to laugh 
at Christ.” 

My friends had feared I should be interrupt- 
ed and insulted, as Parker Pillsbury had been, 
in La Moille, a few weeks before, while lectur- 
ing on the same subject. The perfect order of 
the meeting surprised them, and confirms me 
in the sentiment offered in the annual Con- 
vention of the Illinois State Suffrage Associa- 
tion, last February. 


“Resolved, That the teaching of the Bible, 
and practice of the Christian church, Catholic 
and Protestant, in all ages, are in favor of ex- 
tending the right of suffrage to woman.” 


It created an uproar, and was voted down, 
almost three to‘one; but is none the less true. 
The complete enfranchisement of woman is 


shall live to see the mother take home her 


human rights, the great teacher of all human 
duties. The church is the most powerful pro- 


and the fact that despotism has crept into it 
is. no reason why her true children should go 
out. Christ did not give up the Temple, be- 
cause it was “a den of thieves.” Sensible 
American men do not abandon their franchises, 
or the government renounce all purpose of 
annexing territory, because George Francis 
Train is to be the first “President of America.” 
Then why shotld sensible women give up their 
hope of franchise, and continue to shirk their 


some person or party links their cause, in 
mame, to that of crime and social chaos? 

There are always, in every country, those 
who seek release from all moral obligation, and 
are ready to attach themselves to any motive 
power they may hope to use for that purpose ; 
and there never was a cause so sacred that it 
has not been made to subserve some base pur- 
pose; and yet the good does eventually over- 

me the evil. The cause of woman’s enfran- 
chisement is the cause of God,and no one 
need fear to stand by it even though all the 
imps of darkness, pretending to enlist under its 
banner, should unite in raising the black flag 
over it and throwing upon it all the odium of 
their adherence. 

Those who have laid their foundations sole- 
ly on the Declaration of Independencemay do 
well to retire from the field until the present 
storm is over. Only that soul who is sure of 
being a majority against the world, having 
God for helper, need hope to face the contempt 
and aversion with which Woman Suffrage is 
now regarded on account of the foul ideas that 
have been thrust upon it. 

JANE G, S-vISSHELM. 

618 W. MonnoESr., Cuicaco. 


CONSTITUTIONAL INTERPRETATION. 
EprroR WoMAN’s JOURNAL :—Judge Cart- 
ter’s language, as quoted by you in your article 
entitled “The Intention,” is equally absurd and 
misleading, and I hold, ir spite of it, that the 
status of women, no more than that of men, 
is affected by the Amendment, one way or the 
other. Before the adoption of that Amend- 


United States no exact definition of citizen- 


all persons (except negroes), ‘born or natural 


admitted—that of women as well as men. 
all save the Soutbern hotspurs and some o 


this rule. 


was a citizen who was not a voter. 


the doctrine was washed out in blood. 


any new “capacity.” 
der any State from making women voters. 


and they might have been made such in every 
other State by the very process required at 
this day to accomplish the same thing. The 
First Congress had the same power that the 


the District of Columbia and of the Territories 
to the ballot-box. Congresscannot make wo- 
men voters in the States, for the same reason 
that it does not and cannot make men voters 
there. The Constitution, by the Fifteenth 
Amendment, prohibits the States and the Uni- 
ted States from excluding any person from the 
polls on account of “race, or color, or previous 
condition of servitude’; but both are free, 
within their respective jurisdictions, to limit 
the suffrage upon other grounds, whether of 
sex, intelligence, payment of a poll-tax, or 
crime, etc. If Judge Cartter had said, simply, 
that women were as “‘capable’”’ as men of be- 
ing made voters, he would have uttered a tru- 
ism; but when he spoke of their having been 
advanced to this possibility by the Fourteenth 
Amendment, be showed that judges, like 
other men, are liable totalk nonsense. 
Unquestionably, Congress in proposing, and 
the people in adopting, the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, did exactly what they intended to do— 
no more and no less, But they did not make 
women voters thereby, any more than they 
did men. If citizenship implied the right to 
vote, there would have been no need of the 
Fifteenth Aimendment to prevent the States 
from excluding persons from the ballot-box on 
account of ‘‘race, color, or previous condition 
of servitude.” It would, in that case, only 
have been necessary to prove that they had 
been born or naturalized within the United 
States, and any State excluding them would 
have done so at its peril. The Fifteenth 
Amendment was adopted because it was well 
understood that citizenship did not necessarily 
carry with it the right to vote, and therefore 
that any State that chose to do so might, un- 
less that Amendment were adopted, drive every 
negro from the polls. If Congress had intend- 
ed to give the ballot to women, it would have 
made the Fifteenth Amendment deciare that 
no one should be deprived of the right to vote 
on account of “sex,” any more than on ac- 
count of “race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude.” 
An argument that proves too much proves 
nothing. A citizen is any person born or 
naturalized in the United States, and that 
from the instant of birth or the signing of the 
certificate of naturalization. If citizenship 
carries with it the right to vote, every boy or | 
girl who is able to walk to the polls may claim | 
the right to cast a ballot, and no State can ex- 
clude any ore from the polls either for lack of 
intelligence, or for crime, or for any reason 
whatever. Is not the absurdity of the new 
doctrine thus demonstrated? Yours respect- 
fully, OLIVER JOHNSON. 
128 E. 12TH St., New Yorkxk. 

: salimiailias im onnsitononns 
“WHY DIDN’T a PUT OUT THAT 


There is a question which, under one form or 
another, is constantly meeting us. We adopt, 
as our caption, that in which it last confronts us, 
from the always terse if not logical pen of Gail 
Hamilton. Her perturbation of mind under 
the distressing experience of finding that the 
spirit of Woman’s Rights has invaded the 
“‘Woman’s Board of Foreign Missions,” and 
yet that its members do not live up to the let- 
ter of her deductions from their assumed prem- 
ises, seems to ¢all for consideration. 

We have not read the New York Tribune 
for years to find the question a new one. 
That able sheet has rung the changes on it at 
every possible opportunity. In its simplest 
form the question is, if women aspire to vote, 
why don’t they do just what mendo? That 
the latter is the inevitable condition of the 
right to the former—its logical premise—is as- 





ship; but during that time the citizenship or 


ized in the United States,” was universally 
By 


their Northern tools, the negro, whether a | 
voter or not, was held to be no exception to 
Judge Taney and a majority of his 
associates, who were placed on the Supreme 
Bench as the servitors of the slave power, at- 
tempted, in the interest of that power, to ex- 
clude the negro from citizenship, and in order 
to do so invented the doctrine that no oné 
The mor- 
al sense of the country revolted at this out- 
rage upon history and the rights of man, and 
At 
the close of the war against the rebellion, to 
prevent any possibility of a revival of the 
Dred Scott outrage, the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment was adopted, clearly setting forth what 
the wisest statesmen of all parties had previ- 
ously held to be the true doctrine, viz.: that 
every person born or naturalized in the Uni- 
ted States is a citizen. Of course, this covers, 
and was intended to cover, the case of women 
as well as of men; but it did not “advance” 
the one any more than the other to any new 
position, or clothe the one or the other with 
There was nothing be. 
fore that, any more than there is now, to hin- 
In- 
deed, they were made voters in New Jersey, 


Forty-Second has uow to admit the women of 


thinking, morally responsible beings would 
not serve as well, but the sneer is always 
ready if we presume not to discern that the 
one condition of woman’s right to self-govern- 
ment is that she do just what man does. 

The Sage of Chappaqua is thrown into a 
spasm of delight at the discovery of a case in 
point. He chuckles—he rubs his hands—he 
patronizingly presents to his public the moth- 
er of a dozen children, on some remote farm, 
who, beside her motherly and wifely duties 
in-doors, digs, plants and harvests untold 
acres, 

“Ah,” says the gallant admirer of woman 
as she should be, “this is the true Woman’s 
Rights woman, who commends herself to our 
taste and judgment! She makes no speeches, 
she edits no newspapers, she rever complains 
of lack of opportunities.” Why should she, 
with uncultivated acres encircling her cabin ? 
She does not ask to stand beside man in the 
unwomanly publicity of the pulpit; she prays 
not with uncovered head in the congregation 
of the elders, but secretly, under a sun-bonnet, 
as she throws up a shovelful of earth, or drops 
a productive section of a potato. She does 
not unsex herself by arguing matters of a na- 
tion’s welfare in legisiative halls, but meditates 
on womanly subjects,in a womanly way, as 
she guides the sub-soil plough, or enriches her 
husband’s acres with the most approved fertil- 
izer. 

Happy philosopher! We trust you remem- 
ber this model woman in a practical way, and 
invite her, when winter brings her leisure, (if 
a stretch of imagination and forgetfulness of 
her dozen children make you believe in it for 
her,) to grace your hospitable board, and 
soothe, by the contemplation of her womanly 
virtues, a mind much ruffled by the spectacle 
of woman as the nineteenth century is devel- 
oping her. 

“If women want equal rights with men,” 


f 


both arms over the back of his seat, as who | 
should say, “I propose to take all the room I | 


exclaims a corpulent, self-satisfied man, with- | 
in our hearing on the cars,—as he stretches 


wickedly assume to portray. 


———_ 


THE WOMEN IN WYOMING. 


M. F, E. 


exercise of the right of suffrage by the women 
of that Territory. So great was the demand 
for that number of the JouRNAL that every 
copy is exhausted. 

The following article on the same subject is 
from Harper's Weekly :— , 

The message of Governor Campbell, of Wy- 
oming Territory, vetoing the repeal of the law 
giving the suffrage to women, is a vary sensi- 
ble document. He very properly suggests to 
the Legislature that the right of a representa- 
tive body to disfranchise its own constituents 
| cannot readily be admitted. If one Legisla- 
ture should deprive one class of citizens of 
certain fundamental rights, another Legisla- 
ture might deprive other classes of other 
rights. Two years ago the Legislature of Wy- 
oming gave the right of the elective franchise 
to women. It is not claimed that they have 
forfeited or failed to take advantage of it. It 
is a valuable privilege, and certainly it is for 
the courts to determine whether it can be ar- 
bitrarily recalled without violating the obliga- 
tion of contracts. 





| 


general argument upon the subject, and an- 
swers with force the assertion that women 
ought not to vote because they cannot fight. 
He says that in our legislation the right to 
vote is nowhere made to depend on the abil- 
ity to do the duty of a soldier; but, on the 
contrary, a man votes long after passing the 
legal military age, while men who are de- 
clared incapable of bearing arms are not 
| therefore disfranchised. If it should become 
a principle of the government that only those 
who are physically or legally able to serve as 
soldiers should vote, the number of voters in 
the country would be very seriously diminish- 
ed,and every soldier who returned disabled 





men do? 
establish a Harvard for themselves ?”’ 
O, the sense of helplessness which possesses 


bors to which slie is born, and which society 
has exacted of her, from which none claim 


she fii:ds herself with empty pockets, but with 
neither railroads nor colleges. Despairingly 
she asks, ‘‘Where are the fruits of my labors ? 
Is it just possible that through the hands 
which control them they have gone into these 
same railroads and institutions which men so 
coolly monopolize ?” 

Plainly no such suspicion troubles the mind 
of our sharp critic, Gail Hamilton, a quotation 
from whose contribution to a recent number 
of the Independent furnishes our subject. She 
reports a meeting of the women of the Amer- 
ican Board of Foreign Missions, at Salem, and 
lifts her handsin holy horror at the sight of 
“a regular man’s mecting-house full of wo- 
men!” Alas! that it cannot be gainsayed, that 
woman’s right, even in the church, is only 





or sex! Through what neglect of proper over- 
sight did it happen that in the Tabernacle 
Church of Salem, on that holy Thursday, 
“these women were found rampaging in the 
pulpit’? I am curious to know what the 
worthy and dignified matrons of the Ameri- 
can Board of Foreign Missions can have been 
doing, which is so described. I do not know 


but should hardly have supposed it would be 
adapted for “scouring upand down,” or “pranc- 
ing about in a riotous manner,” as Webster de- 
fines rampaging, for, having been constructed 
for gentlemen, it could never have been pre- 
sumed that it would bg required for such a 
purpose. 

But worse than all this indecorous behavior, 
with which these mothers in Israel stand 
charged, the climax of disgust is only reached 
by our censor when, in this meeting, “officered, 
conducted and attended only by women, a 
little dog having come in and fallen in a fit, 
the tyrant man” (doubtless the inoffensive jan - 
itor is here referred to) “is brought in. to 
thrust him out!’ “Why, why,” she asks, “was 
this?” and adds, “that is always the way. 
Women will not be true to themselves!’ 

It is indeed strange that the ladies on the 
platform did not leave, for a time, the weighty 


a practical way, their claim to equality with 
man in the important business of removing 
dogs in fits. 

We confess that we had believed that wo- 
man might be allowed to choose her work in 
accordance with her attractions, even though 
it might not always prove identical with man’s, 
without impugning her moral or intellectual 
sense, or exposing her to the charge of being 
untrue to herself; but in no respect are our 
opponents more persistent than in their as- 
surance ihat if woman be left to exercise her 
God-given powers as seems good to her, she will 
at once appear in the character in which they 
are constantly forcing all who now claim the 
right to masquerade before the public. 

We never wonder that men feel a distaste 





sumed to be apparent to any sane mind. We 
are not told why the fact that they are both 


for this nondescript being, as she appears fresh 
from the hands of her creators, the Fultons, 


require in the world,”’—“why don’t they do as 
Why don’t they build railroads and | 


one in behalf of her sex when, after all the la- 


that the great body of women have ever shrunk, 


conceded as an act of courtesy, by the superi- | 


the dimensions of this regular man’s pulpit, | 


question of foreign missions, and vindicate, in | 


from a war for his government would be dis- 
franchised by that government as his reward. 
This objection of incapacity to bear arms, 
| when fully stated, is this: that as laws finally 
depend for their enforcement against opposi- 
tion upon military power, if a measure should 
be passed by a majority of which the prepon- 
| derating element was women, there would be 
| no means of enforcing it against the minority 
of men. This, however, is a purely theoret- 
ical objection; for it is not, upon general con- 
| siderations supposable that the mass of wo- 
|men would ever be arrayed in legislation 
against the mass of men; and, as a matter of 
| fact, at present the majority that passes a.law 
is often actually physically weaker than the 
minority. It is the moral element of the au- 
| thority of law which determines the acquies- 
| cence of the minority when the majority is 
only a little larger and not so strong; and 
| that would not be less felt if women were en- 
franchised. 
| As for the practical result of the voting 
' of women in Wyoming, Governor Campbell 
| says that “the lessons of the two years’ expe- 
| rience fuily confirm all that has been claimed 
| by the most ardent advocates of this innova- 
| tion.’ The Legislature did not repeal the law 
over the veto, and it still remains in force. 


i 


SUGGESTIONS OF SCIENCE. 





| Professor Fyndall, in his work on “Vitality,” 
says that, “All the power which we obtain 
from the muscles of men and animals, as much 
as that which we develop by the combination 
of wood and coal, has been produced at the 
sun’s expense.”- 

We must begin t» attach ‘a rigid mechani- 
cal signification” to all the joint activities of 
mind and body. Between the lifting force of 
the sunbeam and its allies and all proper men- 
| tal activity, there is a necessary and definite 

connection which is positively measurable, as 
we measure other mechanical force and mo- 
| tion. 

I wish to call attention to a few of the count- 
less ways in which ordinarily sensible people 
show that they have no adequate idea of their 
close, inevitable relations to light, warmth and 
motion generally. If this should prove to be 
eminently true of women, then the more the 
pity; since itis they who have not only their 
own personal work to do, but also who are 
the mothers of the race. 

Nothing is more sad or more common than 
to see a neglected child looking weazen, pinch- 
ed, stunted in growth everywhere from the 
crown of his head to the sole of his feet. He is 
perhaps less in size than many a well-to-do play- 
mate of half his age; but it is the handwriting 
ofevery nameless privation which is so inex- 
pressibly touching and pitiably suggestive. 
Doubtless the child has often had insufficient 
food; but worse than that, he has had insuffi- 
cient warmth and comfort generally. If he 
could have lived in a wholesome atmosphere, 
with abundance of clean and comfortable 
clothing, his food would have nourished him 
four-fold—possibly would even have been 
enough for all his needs, but it has been large- 
ly consumed in simply maintaining a proper 
temperature in the poor little famishing sys- 
tem. Perhap3 as much has been needlessly 
used in that way as, under better conditions, 
would have sufficed to make the child strong 
and healthy; but everything about him has 
been sapping the vital warmth instead of add- 
ing to it. 








In our issue of Dec. 30th, we published the 
entire message of Gov. Campbell, of Wyoming, 
containing his cogent statement in favor of the 


The Governor enters somewhat into the | 


Todds and Greeleys. It—I cannot say she— | old farmeras he came stamping into the house, 
is a worse than Frankenstein monster, which 
they fitly describe as “stalking,’’ ‘“‘tramping,” 
“rampaging” ; but where, save in their distem- | 
pered imaginations, they have found the pro- 
totype of this monstrosity it is difficult to say. 
Certainly, if we may judge from some knowl- 
| edge of them, not in the ranks of those they 


clapping bis hands and rubbing his ears—the 
thermometer being several degrees below zero. 

*‘Do cattle really eat more hay in acold day 
| than in a warm one?” he was asked. 

“Certainly they do,’ was the prompt an- 
| swer; “it’s food and firewood both, to them, 
| itseems, I don’t quite understand it; but I 
am certain that if I could keep a fire in the 
| Stables it would save an amazing amount of 
| fodder. I am really thinking of getting a 

set of heavy cow-blankets to be strapped on in 
| cold days, and I guess I should save their cost 
| in a single winter by the difference in the 
feed.” Very likely the quick-witted farmer 
was right about it. 

What shall we say, then, of a large class of 
persons who systematically wear insufficient 
clothing in winter? They do this, apparently, 
without even dreaming that not only is it ruin- 
ously bad economy, but that it is‘ lingering 
suicide, and the direct and sure promoter of 
every weakness, bodily and mental. If men as 
a class wore as thin clothing, as badly distrib- 
uted over the body, as women and children 
very generally do, they also would cling to 
their artificially heated houses, and continu- 
ally immerse themselves in a warmth too 
great for the healthy action of either body or 
mind; and, in addition, generally laden with 
every impurity, and often shrouded in half 
darkness, It is not fashionable ladies alone, 
in elegant evening dresses with short sleeves 
| and low necks, who are at fault. Women as 
a class, of almost all ranks in life, dress much 
more thinly and every way vastly more un- 
scientifically than men. After a world of 
harping upon their shoes and trailing skirts, 
these defects were for a time partially reme- 
died; but fashion has already gone back again 
to her draggling in the mire, and how many 
are there, even among sensible women, who 
dress themselves or their young children one 
half as warmly on the average as their hus- 
bands and grown-up brothers are dressed. 
The girls are always allotted the warm cor- 
ners; and the most serious objection that I 
know of to mixed schools for boys and girls is, 











| 





that the dress of the two sexes is incompatible. 
It becomes necessary to poison the brothers 
with bad heat, in order to accommodate the 
sisters. True, the same difficulty occursin the 
family; yet the thin legs, in theirthinner white 
stockings, are seen everywhere all winter; 
and nobody cries out against this old, slow 
method of ‘the murder of the innocents.” 
What lady between the ages of five and fif- 
ty is willing to wear a complete set of thick 
flannels? ‘True, there are ghosts of silk and 
merino tissues prepared expressly for ladies’ 
wear, bearing about the same relation to sim- 
ilar articles in the male wardrobe as silk and 
calicos do to masculine broadcloths and heavy 
shags. ‘The countless and nameless interme- 
diates should be classed with the dainty jackets 


| and pretty house-shawls, responsible for per- 


haps as much harm as good, They are worn 
or not, so capriciously, that in a single clay a 
lady's wardrobe may alternate all the way 
between the heavy wraps of a Greeniander and 
the lightest fabric of the tropics, without ex- 
citing even a remark. Worse than this, one 
portion of her body may be prepared to brave 
Arctic cold, and another clad in a garb which 
would be a little too thin for the cool evenings 
and mornings of Sauto Domingo; and yet her 
style of dress is not at all uncommon, 

How can most women be expected to enjoy 
walking or even riding in winter? The High- 
land laddie of old could even do without the 
thin stockings and not suffer; but he was a 
mountaineer, who climbed crags and took 
long expeditions over moorlands. He man- 
ufactured heat from muscular activity; but 
the larger half of American women do little 
enough of that. Even those who are busiest 
and the most wearied with ceaseless toil have 
generally a sedentary or at least a not particu- 
larly robust class of occupations. Like the 
large majority of their sisters, they depend 
upon the already deadened stove and furnace 


| heat to supply them with the lacking vitality, or 


they over-clothe intermittently; when what 
they need is some form of vigorous and hardy 


exercise instead. 
It can hardly be denied that the majority of 


our women voluntarily place themselves very 
much in the position of the poor little outcast, 
who has been forced to use up half of the 
working power, which ought to have given 
him a compact frame and an active brain, 
simply in keeping himself alive and warm. 
They cannot get the requisite force or the ele- 
vation to act from without personal exertion. 
Their food may be never so excellent or so 
abundant, yet the weakened digestion wiil be 
unable to assimilate it in sufficient amounts. 
Then as a plain matter of fact, women, as a 
class,incline much more to the unwholesome, 
delicate dishes at table than their male rela- 
tives, who have the better chance for a sharpen- 
ed appetite which demands substantia! viands. 
This can hardly be otherwise. The ailments 
and weaknesses of life have a definite correla- 
tion among themselves. Each helps to pro- 
mote all the others. There is no ill that flesh 
is heir to which could survive for an hour if 
single-handed. 

But all these things of which we complain, 
or others closely akin to them, apply about 








“This is one of the days that take an amaz- 
ing amount of hay to feed the stock;” said an 


equally to a large but not at all respectable 
minority of men. They have so much the less 
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excuse, as neither custom, nor the proprieties 
or disabilities of life, require anything of the 
kind from them. They cling to their offices 
and counting-rooms and to general habits of 
effeminacy as closely as the true sons of 
Adam might be expected to do. They often | 
overload themselves .both with clothes and | 
with a mass of nerveless tissues because they | 
are simply too indolent to fairly utilize the 
good things which they so freely appropriate. 
Add to this the fearful waste of the best work- | 
ing energies upon the merest follies and excess- | 
es, and we must come to the conclusion that | 
men have kept themselves as a class in scarce- | 
ly more honorable relations than women have | 
to the great lifting forces of the universe. 

And yet the principle still remains. The 
mind which can literally attain tothe highest 
physical elevation and power, through the aid | 
of the potent sunshine, and its intermediate 
allies, is the one which can do the most effi- | 
cient work. The poorest reptile who wishes | 
to mend his broken foot instinctively creeps 
into a warm niche or into the sun, where the 
magic heat forces begin to work for him till his | 
loss is repaired. Shut him up in darkness and | 
cold, and he must continue to be maimed all | 
his life. There is no royal road up to the | 
height which all must yet desire to occupy; 
yet there is a well marked and definite path- 
way leading up a steady but sure ascent, and 
the distance up there can be mathematically 
measured, and estimated in round numbers. 
If there is any truth in science, a man or wo- 
man who is ambitious to make any consid- 
erable use of his mind will do extremely 
well to secure the efficient codperation of a 
well-trained body which is habitually kept in 
the best possible relations to all the great 
sources of effective working energy. 

A. L. B. B. 








Gorrespondence. 





OUR PHILADELPHIA LETTER. 
PUILADELPHIA, Jan. 8, 1872. 

The annual meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation seems to have imparted a fresh impulse 
to the cause of Woman Suffrage in this city 
and vicinity. A more heedful interest has 
been awakened in its behalf, greater earnest- 
ness is apparent, and the circle of activity has 
been widened. The immediate utility of the 
meeting was excellent, and its permanent in- 
fluence premises to be valuable. 

Letters from adjacent counties indicate sim- 
ilar facts. One friend of the cause writes to 
inquire whether this or that speaker will come 
and address a meeting in his neighborhood, 
adding that he has just sent a long list of sub- 


lature, to the charge of careful and conscien- 
tious members. Let no one smile at this, for, 
however unenviable the character of our Legis- 
lature may usually be, it is safe to believe that 
among the members there are always some 
who are actually conscientious. Concerning 
their number, whether it be great or small, I 
will not risk conjecture. 

At the last of the meetings referred to, there | 
was a good deal of earnest djsqussion, includ- | 
ing a number of interesting speeches, and an 
interchange of thought in relation to the work 
pertaining to the Constitutional Convention. 
The leading result of the meeting was the 
adoption of the following resolutions, which 
elicited animated remarks from various per- 
sons in the audience. They did not receive | 
the unanimous approval of the meeting, but 
the objections that arose were not against the 
resolutions themselves, but certain premises 
in the preamble. 

Whereas, Article Fourteen of the amended 
Constitution of the United States declares :— 
“All persons born or naturalized in the United 
States, and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, 
are citizens of the United States, and of the 
States wherein they reside”; and 

Whereas, The women of the United States 
are “persons,” and are, therefore, such ‘‘citi- 
zens’’; and 

Whereas, The said Amendment further de- 
clares:—‘*No State shall make or enforce any 
law which shall abridge the privileges or im- 
munities of citizens of the United States” ; and 

Whereas, The term “privileges or immu- 
nities of citizens of the United States” has 
been judicially interpreted to ‘‘include the 
right of citizens of the United States to vote” ; 
and 

Whereas, The Fifteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States has affirm- 
ed “the right of citizens of the United States 
to vote”; and 

Whereas, A most important, indeed, a vital 
right of citizens of the United States, to wit: 
the right to vote—is not only abridged, but 
absolutely denied to the women citizens of the 
United States, by reason of the supreme law | 
and legislative enactments of the several | 
| States, which thereby violated and nullified 

the supreme law of the United States as set 
forth and declared in the said Fourteenth 
Amendment; and further, 

Whereas, Congress has power by appropri- 
ate legislation to carry into effect the provi- 
sions of the Constitution of the United States, 
and thus to secure to the citizens of the re- 
spective States the full enjoyment of all the 
rights of said citizens of the United States; 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That we do most earnestly solicit 
the Congress of the United States at its pres- 
ent session, in conformity with the express 
provision of the last clause of the Fifteenth 
Amendment, to take such measures and enact 
such laws as shall immediately secure to the 
women citizens of the United States, within 
the respective States, the full and complete 
enjoyment of the said right to vote, as the 
said right is now secured to all other citizens. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be forwarded to the Hon. Charles Sumner, of 
the U.S. Senate, and the Hon. Benj. F. But- 
ler, of the House of Representatives, duly sign- 











scribers to the WOMAN’s JOURNAL. Anoth- 
er makes a like request in person, and is anx- 
ious that the people in his place should be- 
come better enlightened in regard to the suf- 
frage question. A third solicits help to or- 
ganize a local society, and in a community 
that is rich in choice materials for the purpose. 
These and other evidences of renewed and in- 
creasing interest in the movement are cheer- 
ing sources of encouragement. 

In this city we have been holding public 
meetings to devise measures for carrying out 
the objects of the State Association. The 
single fact of their numerous attendance is 
indicative of a growing regard for the cause, 
as well asa developing spirit of inquiry con- 
cerning its merit and importance. 

A series of resolutions presented by W. 
Morris Davis at one of these meetings were 
subsequently referred to the Executive Com- 
mittee. They were published in the JouRNAL 
a fortnight ago. Their adoption by the Com- 
mittee was the initial step in the work they 
have inaugurated. We deem it a work of es- 
pecial consequence, requiring attention with- 
out delay, and demanding vigilance as the key 
to achievement. 

Petitions have been prepared for signatures, 
according to the purport of the resolutions, 
and these are now claiming the necessary 
care. A copy of the form will show the drift 
of the resolutions and character of the work; 
and at the same time enable me to Say an op- 
portune word to readers of the JouRNAL in 
any part of our State who may chance to see 
this letter. It is as follows:— 

To the Senate and House of Representatives of 

Pennsylvania :— 

Your petitioners, citizens of the United 
States, would respectfully represent, that we 
believe that women will be restrained of their 
just rights as citizens of the State, if they shall 
be denied representation in the coming Con- 
stitutiopal Convention, and a voice in the 
formation of the supreme law, affecting their 
lives, liberties and properties; and therefore 
pray your honorable bodies,— 

That, in all legislation providing for, or reg- 
ulating said Convention, you will recognize 
the citizenship of WOMAN, and explicitly pro- 
vide that qualifications of electors and dele- 
gates shall be without regard to sex. 

Any friend of the cause in Pennsylvania 
who will copy the above, and obtain signatures 
thereto, willdo a needed and acceptable ser- 
vice. No doubtmany there are who would be 
willing and glad thus to give their aid, whom 
the Executive Committee may not know and 
cannot reach. Let them not wait for any 
other invitation, or any additional urging. The 
petitions should be sent to Harrisburg as early 
as practicable, one to each branch of the Legis- 


ed by the officers of this meeting. 
| LT hope to be able to give further tokens of 
| life, earnestness and enthusiasm in behalf of 
| Woman Suffrage, on the part of its many 
friends in this city and vicinity. Ww. 


LETTER FROM MARIA ZACHRYEWSKA, M. D. 


Enclosed I send you an item, translated from 
the Kolnische Zeitung, which shows that Eu- 
ropean male students are not so averse to fe- 
male students as those of America. I think 
it is owing to a better education and greater 
cultivation of manners. 
the number of male students, by the admission 
of women on equal terms and rights, it seems 
to increase rather their numbers. 

The statement, which was once made in the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL by a correspondent, that 
this reform was produced in Zurich by Miss 
Dimmock’s presence, is an error. This lady 
was very much annoyed by that mistake, be- 
cause it made her a great deal of trouble to cor- 
rect it among her fellow students. Susan T. 
Dimmock had been received by all the gentle- 
men in a perfectly gentleman like manner; no- 
body ever had thought it necessary to alter in 
the least their always proper behavior. She 
graduated last October as Doctor of Medicine, 
and her thesis on Puerperal Fever, written in 
German and printed, as is the custom of the 
university, is worthy to be called a masterpiece 
ofitskind. She has gone since then to Vienna, 
where she is received on equal terms with male 
M. D.’s, where she is studying industriously 
and preparing herself for her pdsition with us, 
at the New England Hospital for Women and 
Children, as resident physician. 

Translated from Die Kolnische Zeitung :— 


At the Swiss School of Polytechuology in Zu- 
rich, 370 young persons applied for examina- 
tion and admission. This number never was 
reached in any former year. Especially inter- 
esting is the fact, that not only ladies have 
passed over the threshold of the university, 
and as matriculated students have the right to 
attend the lectures,—but in the medical de- 
partmeut are twenty-four and in that of phi- 
losophy nine; also one lady was admitted, after 
passing a successful examination, as a regular 
pupil in the department of mechanical sciences 
and work of the Polytechuicum. Lately, a 
lady born in Zurich has passed the final exam- 
ination for the university with great distinc- 
tion; among twelve candidates, she received 
the best notes in the ancient languages. 


Respectfully yours, 
M. E. ZACHRYEWSKA. 
1041 Washington St., Boston. 





Miss Jennie Collins is to lecture beforé the 
working-women of this city, and the tgiends of 
Woman Suffrage generally, on Thursday even- 
ing, Jan. 25, 





| habit. 


Instead of decreasing | 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Mrs. Grant’s receptions will take place every 
Tuesday afternoon, from 2 to 4 o’clock, here- 
after. 


The Congressional Library now contains 
236,845 volumes of books, and about 40,000 
pamphlets. 


A Russian ukase has been published order- 
ing six men in each thousand to be drawn for 
military service. 


A lady of our acquaintance declares she is 
guilty of downright falsehood a dozen times a 
day, by saying to people she meets: “‘I am glad 
to see you,”’ and cannot free herself from the 


Theré are several women engaged as clerks 
in the departments at Washington, who, by 
close economy and extra work outside, have 
in four years made themselves almost inde- 
pendent. 


Aaron M. Powell addressed a temperance 
meeting, recently, in the Friends’ Meeting- 
House in Twenty-seventh St., N. Y., favoring 
prohibition by the government of the manu- 
facture, sale and importation of intoxicating 
iquors. 


The Governor of Utah has sent a message 
to the Legislature, iu which he declares that 
while the Constitution protects religious con- 
victions they must not be out of harmony with 
the supreme law of the nation. He declares 
that matrimony is a civil contract as well as a 
sacrament, and must be so regarded in Utah. 


The Quincy Patriot makes the singularly 
suggestive remark that “A girl with fine sen- 
sibilities cannot help feeling embarrassed and 
awkward in a ragged, dirty dress, with her 
hair unkempt, if a stranger or neighbor comes 
in.” We wonder how a man of fine sensibili- 
ties would feel under similar circumstances. 


At the annual meeting of the Boston Board 
of Trade, interesting reports upon the specie- 
payment bill and the storm-signal system were 
read. Resolutions were presented to the meet- 
ing deprecating the existing pilot laws and the 
immigrant tax known as‘“‘head-money.” The 
Hon, Alexander H. Rice was reélected Presi- 
dent for the ensuing year. 


Ata recent business meeting of the New York 
Woman Suffrage Association, the following res- 
olution was unanimously adopted: ‘That this 
organization presents its hearty thanks to Gov, 
Campbell, of Wyoming, for his noble course in 
vetoing the bill repealing Woman Suffrage in 
that Territory. and hopes that he may long re- 
main in the office which he honors, to do bat- 
tle for justice and right.’’ 


The committee of Methodist clergymen ap- 
pointed at a late meeting at the Wesleyan Hall, 
called upon His Excellency, Gov. Washburn, 
and presented to him, through the Rev. Gilbert 
Haven, the resolutions approving his course, 
which were passed at that time. The Gover- 
nor replied briefly, telling them that his position 
upon the liquor question had been always the 
same, and was by no means “a new departure.’’ 


Dr. Loring of Massachusetts had an inter- 
view with the President a short time since, and 
presented to him the resolutions adopted at the 
recent meeting of Essex County fishermen at 
Salem, in approval of the Treaty of Wash- 
ington, and in favor of the legislation necessa- 
ry to execute its provisions. The President 
received the subject very favorably, and ac- 
companied his expression of pleasure at the 
action of the fishermen with a promise to pro- 
mote their efforts to secure relief from hard- 


her vote at the recent election, against the 
plaintiff, on the ground that she is not a free- 
man in the sense in which that term is used 
in the Constitution. Judge Sharswood says: 
“It is beyond all question that the provision of 
the ninth article of the Constitution, commonly 
cailed the Declaration of Rights, extends to and 
includes both sexes, and that when the words 
‘man’ or ‘men’ are therein used they com- 
prehend also women. Itis equally clear that a 
woman who is born in this country or natural- 
ized, as she may be, under the acts of Congress, 
is a-citizen as fully entitled to the protection 
of the government. asa man, and with a right 
fully to enjoy all the privileges which properly 
belong to citizens. Butit does not follow that 
the elective franchise is one of their privileges. 
That is exclusively regulated by the Constitu- 
tion, which has excluded many citizens from 
it by reason of age, non-payment of taxes, 
non-residence within the Commonwealth and 
the election district for a certain period of time. 
Nor can I perceive that the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Amendments to the Constitution of 
the United States have any bearing or applica- 
tion upon the question.” 





SOMETHING NEW! 
COWLES’ PATENT 


TREADLE POWER. 


Adapted to all kinds of Sewing Machines. 


Persons in want of Machines for family use or man- 
ufacturing purposes, are invited to call and see this la 
bor-saving invention. It saves one-half the labor. It 
cannot turn the wrong way. It has no dead centers, 
no jerking motion. It can be stopped instantly, It 
places the machine under the perfect control of the 
operator by the use of the feet alone. The injurious 
effects resulting from the constant use of the Sewing 
Machine are entirely obviated by the use of this 
TREADLE POWER. It can be seen in operation on 
all kinds of machines at our Salesroom, No. 252 W asa- 
INGTON STREET, next door to Jordan, Marsh & Co.’s. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


HILL, HOLMES & CO. 
Oct. 7. 40—3m 


‘ 
Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nes. 128 and 130 Second Avenue, corner 
Sth Street, 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics at 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary and 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Sec 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 
1288 d Av New York City. 
THE 
St. Louis Ladies’ Magazine, 


A First-Class Monthly Magazine of Fashion, 
Music, and Polite Literature. 





Single subscription, per year. ......0..+s+eeeeees 3.00 
Tour COPIES. . 0.0 cccccccccccccscrccccceceece ove $11.00 
Bin COPIES. ....ccccccccccccscccesccecvcesses-ves 15.00 


ow 8 per year, and one to getter up of club et 
Handsome premiums are given to tl.ose who get up 

clubs. Send four cents postage for a specimen copy 
Address 





ships and disadvantages resulting from the 
operations of the provisions of the treaty rela- 
tive to the fisheries, 


The bill regulating appointments and remov- 
als in the civil service of the United States, 
introduced by Mr. Willard, of Vermont, em- 
bodies the substance of the report of the late 
Civil Service Commission, and is intended to 
carry out the recommendations contained in 
thut report. It was referred to the Select 
Committee on the Civil Service. Mr. Willard 
also introduced a bill prohibiting Congressmen 
| from soliciting appointments or removals to or 
from the civil service, but permitting them to 
reply to official inquiries by the President and 
heads of departments and bureaus,%n relation 
to the competency of applicants. 


The New York Independent makes the fol- 
lowing comment on Gov. Washburn’s inaugu- 

al — 

“The female suffragists can claim, not a con- 
vert exactly, but an inquirer certainly, in Gov- 
ernor Washburn, of Massachusetts. His mes- 
sage will do more to give weight to their cause 
than any late victory of theirs. Mr. Washburn 
hesitates to confer suffrage upon women. He 
does not believe, and here is the great difficul- 
ty in their case, that they want it; but he sug- 
gests that, as they are so deeply interested in 
the evils resulting from the sale of liquors, that 
they should be allowed to vote under the law 
| now in force on the question whether liquor 
licenses shall be allowed within town limits, 
The experiment of female suffrage must come, 
and some such device as this may be necessary 
to conquer the prejudices of women them- 
selves against it. There are very few true wo- 
men who will not be glad of the opportunity 
to vote against the license of rum-shops, and 
the transition then will be easy to complete as- 
sumption of the right of suffrage.” 


Mr. Senator Wilson gave a temperance lec- 
ture in Boston, recently, worth noticing, be- 
cause he said that in Congress during the last 
seventeen years he had found that the mem- 
bers who used alcohol were invariably the first 
to be prostrated by protracted werk. “In ‘my 
experience,” he said, “while chairman of the 
Committee on Military Affairs, I always found 
that the men to be relied on were the men 
who drank nos atall.’”’ However, Mr. Wilson 
thought that there were fewer drinking men 
in Congress now than when he first went to it. 
Formerly the night sessions were dreaded, on 
account of the debauchery to which they gave 
rise. Now, about one-quarter of the Senators 
are pledged temperance men, and there is not 
what may be called “a hard drinker” in the 
Senate atall. The facts are about the same 
in the House of Representatives. Once the 
Departments were full of drunken men, now 
they are theexceptions. Coming from a source 
to be relied upon, these are interesting and 
cheering facts. 


Judge Sharswood of Philadelphia decided 
the case of Miss Burnham, who brought an 





action against the election officers for refusing 


MARGARET L. JOHNSON, 
407 North 4th Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
June 24. 6m 


THE INVINCIBLENESS 


—OF THE— 


WEED FAMILY FAVORITE 


Sewing Machine 
QANNOT BE DOUBTED. 





+ + 


ST VU. 


For Compactness, Ease of Manipulation, Durabili 
ty, Quietness of Running, and General Usefulness, 


THEY HAVE NO EQUAL. 


Sent to any part of New England and on terms te 
suit the purchaser. 


Weed Sewing Machine Co., 
J. H. FOWLER, Agent, 
349 Washington St. 


Several Experienced Saleswomen Wanted. 
6m 








DON’T BUY YOUR PIANOS, ORGANS, STOOLS 
OR COVERS until you visit the PALACE OF MU- 
SIC, 1 Pemberton cqueee. The above cut represents 
the Piano that we will sell by paying $1 per day for 
one year; being an elegantly carved rosewood case, 
Seven Octave, Over Strung, Full size Piano, with im- 

proved Harp. 
| Examine the Piano that we sell for $450 c1sh or $1.25 
| Po day for one year, being the celebrated Steinwa 

cale Grand Square 7} Octave Piano, for power, neat- 
nem one quality of tone surpassing any Piano inthe 
market. 

Great variety of Second-hand Pianos and Organs, 
from all the principal makers, for sale for h the 
original cost. 

Also, Agents for Briggs’ Patent Portable Ottoman 
Music Portfolio Piano Stool. 

Have you seen the Eureka Grand Organ, that we 
sell by paying 50 cents per day for one year, with six 
stops, two sets of , got up in the form of an ele- 
gant side-board? Be sure and call and examine be 
ore buying these instruments elsewhere. 








June 10. ly -G. W. NORRIS, President. 


HENRY MAYO & C©O., 


WHOLESALE FISH DEALERS, 


BOSTON, MASS., 


Offer for sale every variety of SALTED FISH known 
to the trade. 


Mackerel, Smoked Herring, 
Salmon, Lake Trout, 

Sahaon Trout, White Fish, 

Codfish, Tongues and Sounds 
Pollock, Halibat Fins, 
Haddock, Sword Fish, 

Smoked Halibut, Blue Fish, 

Smoked Salmon, Round Trout, 
Smoked Bloaters, Herrings, 

Finnan Haddies, Holland Herri ngs,&e 
PUT UP IN ANY SIZE PACKAGES REQUIRED, 
_May 6. tf 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 
IS UNQUESTIONA- 
BLY the best known 


stwine 






This practical and eas- 
il Machine 


y 
has now stood the test 
pa Fay 

ex ; study, ca 
ital, and iaventive — 4 
ius huve been aevoted to its improvement for years, 
till now, with 

{TS NEW SILENT FEED, 

our present ‘‘Lock-stitch’’ Machine has no equal in the 
world, The WHEELER & WILSON’S is Reliable 
Economical and Noiseless, It answers tre wants of 
the household completely. It has received the HIGH- 
EST PREMIUMS over all—as a Family Macuine—on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 

Reliable and active Agents and Canvassers are 
wanted for this popular Sewing Machine, Grongpens 
New England. Machines sold on installments; 
favorable. Apply to 


H. C. HAYDEN, Agent, 
Office, No. 228 Washington Street, Bostem. 
Mar. 25. oy 





WILLIAM BOURNE, 


Piano-Forte Manufacturer, 
» WAREROOMS, 
No. 490 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 
Julyl5. PIANOS EXCHANGED AND TO LET. ly 





Bm a 5%: 

The Tenth Volume of WOOD'S HOUSEHOLD 
MAGAZINE begins with January, '72. Its regular 
contributors include Horace Greeley, Gail Hamilton, 
Thomas K. Beecher, Dr. Dio Lewis, Dr. W. W. Hall, 


James Parton, etc. Harriet Beecher Stowe, Brick 
Pomeroy, John G. Saxe, Maj. Genl. Kilpatrick, Pe- 
troleum V. Nasby, ete, write for it occasionally. 
Terms, One Dollar a year. In clubbing, three firs' 
class periodicals are given for the price of one of 
them. The most liberal Premium List ever published 
No periodical is more frequently or favorably mentio 
ed by the press. “W@OD’S HOUSEHOLD MAGA 
ZINE is one of the monuments of business ent 
which mark the age.”"— Methodist Home Journal, Phil 
adelphia, Pa. ‘It has been improving ever ‘since 
knew it—a good criterion for the future.’’— Courier, 
New Market, Canada. “Itisa marvel of cheapne 
and first-class quality combined.”— New York 
Specimen copy sent free to any address. 

Ss. 8S. WOOD & CO., 

Newburgh, N. Y. 


Braman, Shaw & Co., 
Importers of: 


Sam. Laycock & som 


ENGLISH 


Hair Seating, 


AND 





»—2 MANUFACTU 


PARLOR SUITS, 


Reclining Chairs, Sofas, Lounges, &c¢. 
Salesrooms, 27 Sudbury,cor. Portland 
BOSTON. 
Jan.6. Faetory-- Fast Cemtridge. € 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D, 


Oficwcar Union Park, — Bosto 
(a7 Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with 
sional skill and long experience im the 
Treatment and Cure of all Diseases 
Consultation free. Social calls at the office. 
Office Hours from 10 A.M. to4 P.M.,SATURDA 
and SUNDAYS EXCEPTED. ly Jap. 





R. E. APTHORP. 
REAL ESTATE AND MORTGAGE 
Funds always in hand for First Class City 





gages. 
Boston Post Building, Room 5. 
MRS. L. R. SPRINGER, 
Importer and dealer in Decalcomanie, Diap 
and Materials, Holly Wood articles, Opal Vases, 


Free Instructions in Decalcomanie. ax flo 
Fruit, etc., taught with all the latest improve 


ly Ang. 





Palace of Masic Grand Square Piare Ce.. 


Foliage, by an entirely new process, taught in c 
son. Decalcomanie Depot 1 Wasbington St 
May 27. ; 

















| Woman's Journal. 


ous, perhaps painful, to hear much that they 


‘necessity as that of women. Dr. Hedge, a 


* had little theoretical, and no practical knowl- 


‘list of appointed speakers, and although in- 
_vited by President Eliot to take part in the 
/ proceedings, declined at first to do so. But 


‘mon with the rest of us, obliged him to bear 


20 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL: BOSTON, CHICAGO AND ST. LOUIS, 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 20, 1872 














Boston, Chicago and St. Louis, Jan. 20, 1872. 


- 
For Owe new subscriber, we will give Prang’s beau- 
tiful chromo, “Grace Darling, or the Rescue;”’ price 
$2.50. 
For Two new subscribers, we will give Prang’s steel 
engraving, “Our Woman Warriors,” worth $5.00, 
For Txw new subscribers, we will give Prang’s fine 
new chromo, “Boyhpod of Lincoln,” worth $15.00. 


ga For Premium List see seventh page. 

















ty Over Frrenps will confer a great favor upon 
us, if in purchasing goods from an advertisement seen 
in our columns, they say that they saw thesame in the 


Woman’s JouRNAL. 
—___——— —_»ee_- 








Eacu subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 
scription expires on his paper. When he pays his an- 
nual subscription, the changed date of the paper will 
be his receipt. 








ANNUAL MEETING OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association will be held in 
Tremont Temple, commencing Tuesday even- 
ing, Jan. 30, and continuing Wednesday morn- 
ing, afternoon, and evening, at 10 1-2 A. M., 
21-2 P. M. and 7 1-2 P. M. 4 

Rey. James Freeman Clarke, Julia Ward 
Howe, William Lloyd Garrison, Lucy Stone, 
Henry B. Blackwell, Margaret W. Campbell, 
Rev. B. F. Bowles, Ada C. Bowles, Rev. George 
H. Vibbert, Mary F. Eastman, Rev. Gilbert 
Haven, Elizabeth K. Churchill, Hon. Samuel 
E. Sewall, Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 8. S. Fos- 
ter, Rev. Rowland Connor, and others, are ex- 
pected to address the Convention. 

/ All the sessions will be free. We hupe that 
the friends of Woman Suffrage all over the 
State will come to this meeting prepared to 
engage in plans of work which shall reach 
every town and village with the truth on this 
question, which is so vital to the integrity and 
safety of the Commonwealth. 

JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, Pres. 
JULIA Wakp Howe, Chairman Ex. Com. 





PETITIONS. 


The petitions sent out last fall are now com- 
ing in well signed. Those who have them in 
charge should at once attend tothem. Secure 
if possible the name of every man and woman 
in your town, and when the list is full, return 
them to this office. This year, for the first 
time, a suffrage committce has.been appointed 
by the Legislature, and we hope for better re- 
sults from our petitions than ever before. Let 
no time, then, be lost. Work in the good hope 
of a desirable result, and all the sooner shall 
we secure what we ask. 





THE BETTER EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 


“A meeting was held at Wesleyan Hall on 
Tuesday evening, 16th inst., having refer- 
ence to this most important subject. The meet- 
ing was called by a body ‘announcing itself as 
“The Woman’s Educational Association.’’ It 
,was presided over very acceptably by Samuel 
Eliot, Esq., late President of Trinity College, 
Hartford. The invited speakers were, Rev. 
Dr. Hedge, Prof. Child of Cambridge, Dr. Ed- 
ward Clarke of this city, Rev. Rufus Ellis, 
Robert C. Waterston, Mr. Philbrick, Superin- 
tendent of Public Schools, and others. There 
was quite a numerous attendance, both of 
men and women. Several prominent advo- 
cates of Woman Suffrage were there, but were 
neither invited to take part in the proceedings 
nor to join the association, which presented 
itself to the public as already formed, and as 
inviting the reference of all doubtful ques- 
tions to its somewhat mysterious powers of 
solution. 

To those who have been laboring for years 
to better the condition of women, it was curi- 


have learned and tried to teach ignored by 
the principal speakers of the evening. Points 
which have been fully tried and established 
were stated by the learned gentlemen who 
spoke, as so very doubtful that some of us 
could not help thinking that the better educa- 
tion of men was as instant and pressing a 


man dear and reverend to us, showed that he 


edge of the subject. In fact, he said so. Dr. 
Edward Clarke is eminent in his own profes- 
sion—if we may judge by Tuesday evening’s 
experience, not out of it. Prof. Childs’s 
poco-curante know-nothingism was scarcely 
in place in a serious meeting for a serious pur- 
pose. President White of Cornell University 
was the first speaker who took the subject at 
its present standpoint, with the light of expe- 
rience behind it. He was not included in the 


the statements to which he listened, in com- 





his testimony upon points treated by the an- 


tecedent speakers in a random and specula- 
tive manner, as if no knowledge of facts were 
to be had in the case. The possibility and 
utility of the coéducation of men and women 
was shown by him to be no longer a matter 
of speculation. Experiment had proved them. 
Mr. Philbrick in his turn bore wituess to the 
same fact. Too late in the evening for the 
reporters, Mr. Waterston put a shot into the 
bull’s eye, by asking the pertinent question :— 

“What do the women say about it?” 

And here the lateness of the hour necessi- 
tated an adjournment, and his lead remains 
open for future following. 

We are very sorry to speak of this occasion 
in critical terms, and to feel obliged to do so. 
But we must say in conclusion that a woman’s 
educational association cannot well be formed 
in Massachusetts without calling in the assist- 
ance of the women who have made the edu- 
cation and condition of their own sex a matter 
of serious study and investigation. Such an 
association should have the largest foundation, 
and the most liberal methods. It should in- 
vite the most varied and abundant testimony, 
and above all, it should endeavor after the 
most Christian and democratic spirit. Massa- 
chusetts has had enough of close corporation 
education. If Harvard College can do nothing 
more for women, let it at least serve them as 
an awful warning against caste, exclusion, 
and the unsympathetic dictation of a fancied 
superiority to the world that has outgrown its 
acknowledgment. 


THE TRUE CHURCH. 


The church of the future is that which has 
its doors ever open to the new truth evolved in 
the progress of the human race, It is the 
church of faithful souls, faithful to their own 
convictions, and according to the convictions 
of others the freedom upon whose basis they 
hold their own. 

Inseparable from the freedom of individual 
conscience is the freedom of association, the 
right of different classes of people to group 
themselves around the centers which best 
promote and regulate their activity. The har- 
mony of the whole is sure to be promoted by 
this harmonious action of its parts, just as the 
perfect order of the universe is fulfilled by the 
individual movements of the different stars 
and planets. The catholic church is that 
which will result from the whole sum of free 
thoughts and free groupings. In this the 
churches which now assert themselves as ab- 
solute will have a place, but not as absolute. 
They will be recognized as groupings like 
unto others, only better or worse as they more 
or less truly represent the reason and the 
conscience of mankind. 

He who goes out of a church which does not 
permit dogmatic discipline into one which dves, 
cannot be held in so doing to have attained 
spiritual promotion. Yet, upon the principle 
of religious liberty above stated, he should be 
held free to choose his own center, and wishes 
of increased comfort and usefulness should 
attend him in his new career, on the part 
of those who were near him in his former 


course. 
The earth was formerly held to be the sta- 


tic center of the planetary system. The sun 
afterwards had this immovable dignity accord- 
ed him. By-and-by, the sun himself ceases 
tobe static. He and his slowly revolve around 
an absolute center whose distance and nature 
are alike unknown, but whose existence is 
recognized in its effects. 

Spiritual centers have ever thus been al- 
tered andadjourned. One infallible authority 
has given way to another, until the immense 
scope and variety of the spiritual world is seen 
to revolve, not only around the small imme- 
diate knowledge of each individual and group 
of individuals, but around a vast and eternal 
truth whose power is felt, whose law is recog- 
nized by us, but whose nature is only repre- 
sented to us by the largest liberty, and the 
most unfailing vigilance. 

This mighty church of the future is such as 
to lay no ban upon condition, sex, or color. 
Its liberty and its obligation are absolute, 
but they do not reside absolutely in any one 
man, or in any one doctrine. Ail honest doc- 
trine and all earnest life admit souls to its 
communion. Accursed in its view is only he 
who would close the doors of spiritual comfort 
against his brother or sister, whose desires 
would limit, what his devices never can, God’s 
infinite mercy, he whose ambitious heaven is 
matched by an invidious hell, in which his 
theory shuts the souls that differ from him, 
while bis charity rests content with such ex- 
clusion. To such the great Master of eight- 
een hundred years ago, and of to-day, says, 
“Ye know not what manner of spirit ye are 


of.’ 
These thoughts are suggested:to us, perhaps 


remotely, by the new attitude of woman in the 
church, and by the new aspect which the 
church takes on in consequence of this. The 
history of our country is like a great catechism 
in which we, as children, have,been questioned 
upon each of the great principles of true socie- 
ty, in succession. 

“Shall the poor man be a citizen?”’ “Yes.” 

“The foreign man?’’ “Yes.” 

“The negro?” “Yes.” 

“Tie woman?” ‘‘Yes.,’’ 

“And why?” “Because God has made man 
in hisown image. ‘Male and female created he 








them,’ that each should represent the divine 
order in his own way, and according to his 
own power.” ° 

“Then the systematic darkening and dis- 
abling of any set of men, of any set of human 
beings, is abhorrent to the great Father of 
all?” “Evidently.” 

And the Christian church, in its foremost 
representatives, has got to this point in the 
great catechism of Providence. This is seen 
in those of the clergy who extend brotherly 
hands to women, who show them the letter of 
freedom in the gospel, and its spirit in the 
whole gist and tenor of life. And those broth- 
ers say also to women—staud forth and speak 
for yourselves. Declare to us wherein society 
has been wanting to you. For you surely 
must know it better than we can. 

To these and others an appeal will shortly 
be made, bearing among others the honored 
signature of Rev. Gilbert Haven, and asking 
that the Christian pulpit, the true stronghold 
and bulwark of liberty, shall be employed to 
give illustration to its doctrines in their 
widest and most important application. The 
sermons which shall answer this appeal will 
be duly noticed by us. We will only here sug- 
gest a text which might answer for some of 
them :— 

“And shall not this woman, whom Satan 
has bound, lo! these eighteen (hundred) years, 
be loosed from her infirmity on the Sabbath 
day ?” J. W. H. 


CONVENTION IN WASHINGTON. 


Mrs. Hooker’s Educational and Suffrage 
Committee held a Convention last week in 
Washington. Mrs. Stanton was chosen Pres- 
ident, and on taking the chair made a very 
able and effective speech. 

Resolutions were offered affirming woman’s 
right to vote under the Fourteenth and Fif- 
teenth Amendments, and demanding a declar- 
atory act to secure the same. Thanks were 
also voted to the Governor and Legisla- 
ture of Wyoming for their refusal to repeal 
the bill for the enfranchisement of women; 
also to Benj. F. Butler for introducing a bill at 
the present session of Congress, to secure suf- 
frage for woman under the Constitution. 

Many persons participated in the discus- 
sions, but the.chief speakers were Mrs. Stan- 
ton, Mrs. Hooker and Mrs. Joslyn Gage. Each 
of these did excellent service for the cause. 

Mrs. Admiral Dahlgren and her anti-suffrag- 
ists were invited to attend the Corvention 
and defend their position. They sent a letter 
saying, in substance, that modesty forbade 
their participation in public meetings. 

This was ‘happily answered by Mary F. 


Davis. 

Mrs. Hooker and Mrs. Stanton, at their own 
request, had a hearing before several members 
ofthe Judiciary Committee, in the committee- 
room. Here, as before; they recapitulated, 
each in her own forcible way, their claim for 
suffrage under the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments, and for a declaratory act. 

The Convention is reported to have been 
well attended, and we hope much good will 
come of it to our common cause, 

For ourself, we prefer to secure a Six- 
teenth Amendment, about whose meaning 
or intention no doubtful public can raise a 
question. We would also urge Congress to es- 
tablish Woman Suffrage in the District and 
all other‘ Territories of the United States, as 
they have undoubted right and power to do. 
We would petition every State Legislature to 
take the necessary steps to amend their State 
Constitutjons, so that women may vote on 
the same terms as men. As in some States 
it takes three years to amend, we would ask 
for a law conferring Presidential and munici- 
pal suffrage upon woman. This is our plan. 

Nevertheless we are glad when in other 
ways strong blows are struck at the hoary des- 
potism which has held woman in bonds ever 
since the world was made. L. 8. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE ON ITS MERITS. 


Wendell Phillips has well said that “no pub- 
lic question ever gets thoroughly discussed in 
America until it is made a political issue.” 
Unfortunately, even political issues are seldom 
considered on their merits. Even questions 
of immediate material interest, like the annex- 
ation of Santo Domingo and Civil Service 
Reform, are either suppressed altogether, or 
else are discussed from a purely party stand- 
point. _ It is not surprising, therefore, that Wo- 
man Suffrage is seldom discussed on its merits. 

The reference to suffrage ir Gov. Washburn’s 
message, so far as it goes, is an honorable ex- 
ception. But it is brief and insufficient. The 
Governor proposes to give women a vote upon 
the question whether ale and beer shall be 
sold because they are parties interested. This 
is right. But are not women equally interest- 
ed in every other public question? The right 
to vote upon liquor license or prvhibition logi- 
cally implies the right to vote for a Governor 
who favors liquor license or prohibition, and 
for everything else. 

Woman Suffragists base their demand upon 
no considerations of expediency. The theory 
of representative government recognizes every 
individual citizen capable of rational choice as 
a principal; every legislative, executive or ju- 
dicial officer as an agent. Every citizen of 


sound mind and mature age not convicted of 
crime is rightfully entitled to an equal voice no 





making the laws. It matters not whether 
that citizen be a manor a woman. It matters 
not, though every other citizen decrees his or 
her disfranchisement. Mrs. Admiral Dahlgren 
has a right to stay away from the polls, but 
she has no right to prevent other women from 
voting. Every law or Constitution, State or 
national, which excludes an adult citizen from 
the exercise of equal suffrage is a flagrant usur- 
pation, and should be instantly repealed. 

Suffrage is not a question of classes; if it 
were, white men as a class might exclude ne- 
groes, native Americans exclude foreigners, or 
men exclude women. It is not a question of 
moral character; if it’ were, Lydia Maria 
Child should vote and John Morrissey should 
not. It is not a question of personal fitness ; 
if it were, Mr. Wasson might exclude Dr. Ful- 
ton. It is not aquestion of physical strength ; 
if it were, John Morrissey would exclude Mr. 
Wasson. It is not a question of intellectual 
ability ; if it were, Daniel Webster might have 
disfranchised one half of New England. 

Suffrage isa personal right. As each share- 
holder in a joint stock company or a bank has 
a right to be represented because he or she is 
one of the owners, so every man or woman 
who is a member of society and a subject of 
law has a natural, inherent, individual right 
to vote in the great association for mutual in- 
terest called government. 

Noconsistent Republican, no honest Demo- 
crat, can evade this reasoning. Lucy Stone 
has well said, “The consent of the governed is 
the golden ruleof political justice. Deny this, 
and you justify despotism. On the principle of 
limited suffrage aristocracies are blameless and 
republican institutions impossible. The men 
who deny political rights to women can show 
no title to their own.” H. B. B. 


WOMAN'S FIDELITY. 


Weinvite the opponents of Woman Suffrage 
to one very significant fact inits favor, viz.: the 
peculiar fidelity of women who occupy posi- 
tions of public trust. Amid the corruptions 
and delinquencies that disgrace the public ser- 
vice, our national Treasury furnishes evidence 
of successful fidelity worthy of admiration. 
The recent defalcation of two clerks out of 
about three hundred, (only two others have 
proved defaulters in eleven years, and all four 
were men,) has awakened attention to the ex- 
traordinary absence of malfeasance in this 
branch of the government, which is largely un- 
der the management of women. During the 
years 1861 to 1871 inclusive, the aggregate 
amount of money entries in this department 
amounted to the incredible sum of fifty- 
three thousand three hundred and fifty-five 
millions, three hundred and thirty-three thou- 
sand four hundred and sixty-two dollars and 
seventy-five cents, ($53,355,333,462.75.) These 
figures represent only actual money transac- 
tions. They do not include the hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars in bonds and other securities on 
hand which are being constantly withdrawn 
and replaced. The total losses from all 
causes, including a robbery by an outsider, 
are only about sixty-six thousand dollars, not 
equalling one dollar on every eight hundred 
thousand dollars thus passing through the 
Treasury bureau, the daily moneyed transac- 
tions (exclusive of bonds) in that bureau hay- 
ing averaged more than fourteen millions for 
each working day through the whole eleven 
years. The Philadelphia Press, from which we 
derive these facts, remarks that it may well be 
doubted whether any pecuniary transactions, 
employing hundreds of persons daily in hand- 
ling immense treasures, were ever accomplished 
with so little loss. Gen. Spinner, under whose 
management the Treasury Bureau has ren- 
dered so good an account of itself, attributes 
much of his success to his having employed 
women as his principal assistants. He has 
on several occasions urged that “‘equai pay for 
equal service’’ should be extended to the ladies 
employed as clerks; and his estimate of the 
value of such assistants may be inferred from 
the fact that about five-sixths of the clerks in 
his Treasury Bureau are ladies, about whom 
he lately replied to the inquiries of a friend by 
stating the following facts :— 


“The number of ladies employed in this of- 
fice (the Treasurer’s Bureau) ranges from 
two hundred and forty to two hundred and 
fifty. Inthe Treasury building here, includ- 
ing the whole department, it is now over twelve 
hundred and’seventy. It has, at times, been 
as high as about seventeen hundred. Many, if 
not most of these have lost their natural pro- 
tectors in the late war against the rebellion. 
Their employment is a great advantage to the 
government, as the work is done better and 
cheaper than it could be done by men. The 
suffering that the employment of these wo- 
men prevents, and the comfort that it brings 
into worthy families, is incalculable.” 


How far the employment of female clerks 
(about five-sixths of the whole clerical force) 
may be considered as accounting for the com- 
parative exemption from defalcations in the 
Treasury Bureau, may be conjectured by oth- 
ers. The facts here mentioned certainly war- 
rant the degree of confidence expressed by 
Treasurer Spinner concerning the value of 
those clerks, who constitute so large a por- 
tion of the employés in his peculiarly-impor- 
tant branch of the Treasury Department. 
The aggregate of women employed as clerks 
in other offices of that department is well 
worthy of notice in connection with the dis- 
cussions of the times. 











NOTES AND NEWS. 


Interesting articles by Antoinette Brown 
Blackwell, Jane G. Swisshelm, Dr. Maria Zach- 
ryewska, Mary F. Eastman and Oliver John- 
son will be found on our second and third 
pages, also a valuable letter from our Philadel- 
phia correspondent, John K. Wildman. 


The Denver Board of Trade are discuss- 
ing the feasibility of erecting smelting-works 
in that city. 


By invitation, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe will 
reply to Mr. Wasson’s article on suffrage at the 
next meeting of the new Radical Club. 


The Governor of Kansas, in his inaugural 
message, recommends the passage of a law to 
compel the attendance of children at the pub- 
lic schools. 


In the Bureau of Statistics of Labor in Bos- 
ton, Miss Adeline Bryant is rendering impor- 
tant service, searching into the needs and con- 
dition of the working-women. 


The friends of Woman Suffrage in Washing- 
ton Territory, finding that by their territorial 
law women have an undoubted right to vote are 
resolved to make a trial to secure their rights 
at the coming June election. 


A synopsis of the addresses at the meeting 
called last Tuesday to consider the better edu- 
cation of women will appear next week. 
Those of Presidents Eliot and White and of 
Prof. Hedge are especially deserving of atten- 
tive perusal. 


In answer to the question, “Will the Mor- 
mons give up polygamy?’ ,the Salt Lake 
Tribune says: “We answer most emphatically, 
no! They cannot give it up; they will not 
give it up, and hence the necessity of legisla- 
tion against it.’’ 


A highly respectable delegation of colored 
men have waited on the President to present 
their views in favor of a supplementary civil 
service bill. They complained that there was 
so much more readiness to grant amnesty to 
rebels than to secure to those who had fought 
to save the country the rights thay were en- 
titled to under the law. 


Rev. B. F. Bowles, of Cambridgeport, an 
earnest advocate of Woman Suffrage, tendered 
his resignation to his congregation last Sunday 
morning, which, by an overwhelming majori- 
ty, was rejected, but seventeen voting in the 
affirmative. Not that all who voted in the 
negative are friends of Woman Suffrage, but 
of a free pulpit. Mr. Bowles lectured in the 
evening at Tremont Temple in the Temper- 
ance course with great acceptance. 


The friends of Total Abstinence and Prohi- 
bition, throughout the State of Massachusetts, 
are invited to assemble, in mass convention, 
in the Meionaon, (under Tremont Temple,) 
Boston, on Wednesday, January 24th, at 10 1-2 
o’clock A.M. The Convention will hold two 
days, the 24th and 25th, with a meeting in the 
large hall of the Temple, on the evening of the 
24th, at 7 1-2 o’clock, to be addressed by the 
ablest advocates of the cause. 


Senator Sumner is pressing his bill for se- 
curing equal rights for all men, without regard 
to color, nationality or religion, with praise- 
worthy zeal. But it is a pity that the honora- 
ble Senator could not broaden his views 
about political equality, by exactly one-half. 
Women would then have some attention 
paid to their political interests as well as 
American citizens of African descent. 


The ladies of Strasbourg have organized a 
committee to receive subscriptions toward the 
payment of the French indemnity to Germany. 
This is well. Woman’s right to pay taxes is 
conceded by the most conservative. But how 
much better, if these ladies would organize a 
committee to claim suffrage for woman, so as 
to be able to prevent wars, and thus do away 
with the necessity of paying similar indemni- 
ties in future. 


The Salem Gazette makes the following 
absurd attempt to argue down woman’s right 
to a voice in making the laws she is required 
to obey :— 

The law of nature, which, according to Mr, 
Beecher, gives to both men and women an in- 
herent and inalienable right to vote, must 
exist in all human beings, everywhere, and at 
all times that they happen to come across a 
polling place, for nature knows nothing of 
electoral districts, or counties, or towns, or 
other arbitrary divisions or qualifications. 


An interesting discussion of the question of 
Woman Suffrage has been going on for some 
weeks at the rooms of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Union. Thursday evening before last, 
the question was whether the Woman Suf- 
frage movement is losing strength and popu- 
larity. The audience was large, comprising 
many ladies, one of whom spoke against wo- 
men’s voting. No vote was taken, and the 
same subject was under discussion again last 
Thursday evening. 


At the recent election of officers by the Mase 
sachusetts Legislature, a little amusement 
was created by one vote being thrown for 
Miss Jennie Collins. No one who knows the 
history of this excellent womak questions her 
capacity to accomplish anything she under- 
takes, but the idea of a woman being Sergeant- 
at-arms struck dismay into the hearts of the 
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country members. The tribute was, of course, 
entirely spontaneous, as Miss Collins was not 
a candidate for the office. 


It is a gratifying evidence of the enlighten- 
ment of the age and the stand taken by the 
yernment of the United States in the cause 
of religious liberty, that a Jewish clergyman, 
and he, too, a non-resident of the country, 
should be privileged to open Congress with 
prayer, as was the case in the House. The 
tleman who so officiated was Professor 
Abraham de Sola, LL. D., of Montreal, who 
made a fervent prayer entirely free from sec- 
tarianism, full of religious feeling. 


The Industrial College of the State of Maine 
has made a good beginping. The beautiful lo- 
cation of Orono on the waters of the Penobscot, 
theconvenient buildings, the excellent farm, 
and the moderate expense, part of which is 
paid by the labor of the student, ought to at- 
tract to this place the enterprising young men 
of the industrial classes ; and we know nogood 
reason why young ladies may not be welcom- 
ed to the free furnished rooms and free tui- 
tion of the Maine State College. 


The Little Christian Magazine, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., “devoted to the glory of God and 
the welfare of man,” frankly gives in its adhe- 
sion to the Woman Suffrage movement as fol- 
lows :— 

The Amerizan Woman Suffrage Association 


held a convention in this city on the 8th and- 


9th of December, which was a great success. 
To our mind the whole suffrage question needs 
a complete overhauling, both as regards the 
yoters and those to be voted for. In themean- 
time we fully recognize that the claim of wo- 
man for equal rights is a just one and can- 
not fairly be denied. 


Several young ladies have been admitted as 
“associate” members of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of Colchester, Mass. It 
is said that the meetings of the association 
have increased in interest since this action. 
On the other hand, the Young Men’s Christian 
Association of Roseville, New Jersey, after a 
protracted discussion, have refused admission 
to the young ladies of that vicinity. The vote 
was a close one, and is said to,have been de- 
cided against the ladies by the influence of 
the pastor of the Presbyterian church, who is, 
unfortunately, not married, 


We learn with satisfaction from the New 
York papers that at the entertainments in 
that city on New Year’s Day wine was rarely 
offered. This reform seems to be steadily grow- 
ing, year by year. Even those who do not ha- 
bitually practice strict total abstinence very 
generally refrain from putting temptation in 
the way of others, under circumstances which 
make it so dangerous. Fashion seems for once 
to be enlisted on the side of morality. The 
circumstance is most gratifying in itself, and 
gratifying, too, as a proof of increasing moral 
sensitiveness in the whole community. 


A Havana correspondent, commenting on 
‘that portion of President Grant’s message re- 
lating to Cuba, says :— 

Go where you will on the Island of Cuba, 
visit the towns or the plantations, and Amer- 
icans will be found who own slaves. Some of 
the largest plantations on the island are owned 
by Americans who reside in the United States. 
A Boston house owns three, a New York 
house five, and a Philadelphia house four 
large plantations. 


This charge ought to be at once investigated, 
and if ascertained to be true, severe legal pen- 
alties should be inflicted upon the men who 
thus disgrace the American name. 


The barbarous custom of publicly whipping 
criminals still lingers in Delaware, and has 
been repeatedly justified on the ground thai it 
has proved efficacious in preventing a repeti- 
tion of crime. The Wilmington Commercial 
explodes this cruel fallacy, recently promulgat- 
ed by Congressman Biggs, who asserted that 
“no man ever came to the whipping-post 
twice.” “The factis that it isa common thing 
for a man to be whipped more than once.’ 
No statistics of crime are published in the 
State, but an examination of the records will 
show that this inhuman method of punish- 
ment is as inefficacious as it is barbarous. 


Col. Friedrich Hecker lectured recently in 
Evansville, Ind., to the Germans, on “True 
Womanhood and Woman’s Rights.” His con- 
ception of Woman Suffrage is expressed in the 
following sentences :— 


“According to our apostles of the Sorosis, it 
is areproach to be atrue wife. There a woman 
must appear, booted and spurred, for resist- 
ance; she must always be ready for war, and 
to march within the enemy’s lines.’’. 


Of course the gallant Colonel is opposed to 
80 startling an innovation. He is a military 
man, and “two of a trade can never agree.” 
But it is a pity he should know so little of the 
subject he undertakes to discuss. 


The recommendation of Gov. Claflin last 
year to amend the unjust laws of Massachu- 
setts concerning wives, mothers and widows 
is having a good effect. Last week the Legisla- 
ture passed an order instructing the Commit- 
tee on Probate and Chancery to consider the 
expediency of so amending Section 2 of the 
General Statutes that children shall only be 
bound as apprentices by the joint consent of 
their parents, or in case of death or in- 


competency of either by the surviving parent- 
or guardian. We hope that such an amend- 
ment will be adopted. It is an outrage on 
good morals that to-day the only mother who 
can be the legal guardian of her own children 
is the unhonored mother whose children were 
not born in wedlock. 


Henry Ward Beecher’s lecture on ‘*The Re- 
demption of the Ballot’’ contains the follow- 
ing excellent passage :— 

Even an ignorant man is better qualified 
to vote than is an educated man to vote for 
him; one man is not fit to vote for another. 
The lower classes come up by forcing their 
way up. Itisso in religion. Even ministers 
at one time did not like laymen to be consid- 
ered their equals. All would remember that 
it was not many years since Woman Suf- 
frage began to be felt. He was not there to 
argue the subject, but the time was not far off 
when women would vote; doubtless it would 
shock many. “Prepare to be shocked.” 
(Laughter.) Ignorance will yield to reason. 
We shall have more newspapers and better 
ones. Suffrage is a natural right. Voting is 
education. Every voter has two schoolmas- 
ters, the party on the right hand and the par- 
ty on the left hand. 


The Register thinks New York cannot con- 
demn Utah, and “not break up the infamous 
Oneida community.’ Whereupon Zion’s Zer- 
ald pertinently adds: “True. But can Bos- 
ton condemn New York, and not break up its 
infamous houses which are on its chief streets, 
known to all its police, carefully counted, and 
to some of which the attention of the Police 
Commissioners has been especially called? 
We shall have to make Grant not only Presi- 
dent of Utah, but Governor of New York, and 
Mayor of Boston. O, for a Mayor that is not 
sold to rum anditskindred crimes.” The Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL would respectfully add as a 
practical commentary upon both, O, for a vot- 
ing constituency composed equally of men and 
women, in order to break up the haunts of 
viceand compel municipal officers to do their 
daty. 


Scribner’s Monthly says that “the charac- 
teristic woman of the present generation is 
larger than the characteristic American wo- 
man of the previous generation. It comes 
of better food, better clothing, better sleep, 
more fresh air, and less of hard work, to moth- 
ers during those periods when their vitality 
is all demanded for their motherly functions. 
We venture to say that the remark has been 
made by observers thousands of times during 
the past summer, at the various places of re- 
sort, that they had never seen so many large 
women together before. Indisputably they 
never had.” We hope that Scribner’s Month- 
ly will some of these days become aware that 
the characteristic American woman is also 
larger morally and intellectually than her fore- 
mothers—too large to be contented with legal 
bondage as a wife, or political disfranchise- 
ment as a citizen. 


The New York Nation, which is generally 
on the wrong side of the woman question, 
seems to be in favor of her educational equal- 
ity, and says :— 

The opportunities for the higher education 
of women in this country are now increased by 
the opening of the University of Vermont to 
students of both sexes, and it cannot be long 
before one or more of the Massachusetts col- 
leges will follow thisexample. It may already 
be said, therefore, that all women who desire 
a liberal education can have it by paying for it, 
as men pay for it, though they have not as yet 
the same choice of colleges in which to get it. 
We observe that the catalogue of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan for 1871-72 contains the 
names of sixty-five ladies, regularly enrolled 
and acknowledged members, of whom twenty- 
five are waned in the department of science, 
literature, and art—one of these being a can- 
didate for the degree of B. A. with the present 
senior class. 

Verily, the world moves, and the New 


York Nation moves with it. “Is Saul also 
among the prophets” ? 


The bill of Mr. Perce, introduced in the 
House of Representatives on the 8th instant, 
to establish an educational fund, and to apply 
the proceeds of the public lands to the educa- 
tion of the people, is one of the most impor- 
tant measures before Congress. The bill pro- 
vides “that the net proceeds arising from the 
the sale, entry, location, or other disposition 
of the public lands of the United States, are 
hereby forever consecrated, set apart and ap- 
propriated for the maintenance of common 
schools for the free education of all the chil- 
dren of the United States.’’ The bill contains 
the necessary machinery for distributing these 
proceeds to the States, Territories, and the 
District of Columbia, the distribution to be 
made upon the basis of population, for free 
schools for all the children between the ages 
of six and sixteen. 


There is good ground to hope that Cornel 
University will soon be open to womén. We 
were favored last week at the office of the 
WomAn’s JOURNAL with a visit from Hon. 
Andrew D. White, President of the institution, 
from whom we derived the gratifying intelli- 
gence. Mr. Sage has recently made the mu- 
nificent donation of $250,000, on condition 
that the educational equality of the sexes is 
recognized. Mr. White, who never does 
things by halves, has made a thorough investi- 
gation of the results of the coéducation ef the 
sexes at Oberlin, Antioch, Ann Arbor, and 
other Western colleges and universities. He 








is fully convinced of the beneficial moral and 
intellectual results of the change, and re- 
ports a generous emulation, better order and 
a higher standard of scholarship as consequent 
upon the union of young men and women in 
recitations. Wo congratulate the friends of 
woman’s equality on the accession to their 
ranks of so distinguished a scholar and states- 
man as President White. 


Gail Hamilton, in the preface to her new 
book, entitled ‘‘Woman’s Worth and Worth- 
lessness,”’ expresses her view of woman’s vot- 
ing as follows :— 


Looking but casually at Woman Suffrage, I 
regarded it with indifference. From a careful 
survey, [cannot but regard it with apprehen- 
sion. The more closely I scrutinize it, the 
more formidable seems to me the revolution 
which it implies, the more onerous seem the 
duties which it imposes. 


All of which indicates Gail Hamilton’s own 
eminent fitness for suffrage. The great mass 
of male voters, unfortunately, are not governed 
by such elevated considerations. It is this 
earnest, unselfish spirit of moral obligation 
that the women of America will infuse into 
the public life of the nation. Gov. Washburn 
has well characterized the influence that wo- 
man already exerts as “invaluable.” Therefore 
let her express an authoritative political opin- 
ion. Because she has been faithful over afew 
things she shall be made a ruler over many. 


The Labor Commissioners who are to be 
appointed under the provisions of the bill in- 
troduced by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar will do well to 
investigate the system of codperative banks, 
which are attaining immense importance in 
Germany. They are designed to meet the 
difficulty which the honest, hard-working 
and thrifty poor men frequently experience, 
at the outset of their careers, in borrowing 
money to be used in carrying on or extending 
theirtrades. They are calculated to stimulate, 
instead of weakening energy, and reward in- 
stead of discouraging probity. Under that 
plan, a man has only to save a little from his 
wages regularly, in order to join one of the 
coéperative banks, and then he has only to 
establish a character for integrity and punc- 
tuality to be able to borrow at low rates of 
interest. Such asystem might be made in- 
valuable to working-women, who now find it 
almost impossible to borrow money for busi- 
ness purposes, 


Prominent citizens of Chicago have held a 
meeting to consider the ways and means of 
establishing a free public library in that city. 
Mayor Medill, on taking the chair, said he be- 
lieved that with proper zeal and energy, a li- 
brary second only to that in Boston might easi- 
ly be secured. He wanted a really free libra- 
ry, in which every man and woman would 
take the same interest as in other city institu- 
tions, He would give $50 to such a library 
for every dollar that he would have given to 
those they had had before. It was proposed 
to use some part of the $80,000 derived from 
the revenues of the criminal courts, as a means 
of supporting and establishing a library, also 
to levy direct taxes for the same object. It 
was urged that no right-minded citizen who 
believes a public library would decrease attend- 
ance at saloons, increase respectability, pro- 
mote order, sobriety and intelligence, should 
object to the application of the criminal fund. 
Another meeting is to be held, and there is no 
doubt that Chicago will be worthy of herself, 
in this as in all other matters that concern her 
permanent prosperity. 


The joint session for the election of a Uni- 


ted States Senator in Ohio seems to have re-“ 


sulted in uproar and confusion. Nearly every 
Republican vote, in the Senate and House, 
was cast for Sherman, and every Democratic 
vote for Morgan. The vote stood: Sherman 
73; Morgan 69; Perry1; Schenck 1; Cox 1. 
Before the vote was announced, several Dem- 
ocrats changed their votes to Cox. The 
Lieutenant-Governor said that as he had com- 
menced to announce the vote it was too late to 
change. This decision was deemed unjust 
and outrageous, whereupon a scene of inde- 
scribable confusion ensued. There was stamp- 
ing, hisses, screams, catcalls and cheers; but in 
the midst of it all it was announced that Sher- 
man was dulyelected Senator. Secretary Cox 
is a gentleman of great personal worth, and 
the Democrats did well to vote for him. But 
if such scenes had occurred at a meeting of 
women, how we should have been told, “Oh, 
have we not always said, it would never do to 
trust women with politics?” 


In ,regard to the legal liability of married 
women, the New York Court of Appeals, in 
Rowe vy. Smith, reported in the Transcript of 
Dec. 29, held that at common law the liability 
of the husband for the trespasses of cattle, 
damage feasant, belonging to the wife at the 
time of marriage and straying from her land, 
did not rest upon the ground of his responsi- 
bility for her torts; that although the statutes 
of the State of New York in regard to married 
women have not affected the liability of the 
husband for the torts of his wife, based as 
that is upon his presumed dominion and con- 
trol over her person and acts, the statute of 
1860, declaring that any married woman ‘‘may 
sue and be sued in all matters relating to her 
separate property, in the same manner as if 
she were sole,’ authorizes an action against 





her alone for damages done by the straying 
of her cattle from her own premises upon ad- 
joining lands, notwithstanding her husband 
and children reside with her upon the lands, 
and both the land and cattle are used for the 
support of the family. 


Horace Greeley is a warm advocate of liquor 
prohibition. In spite of the difficulty of en- 
forcing such legislation, he urges its adoption. 
He is not sanguine of success in New York, 
and says :— 

We are not likely soon to see liquor-selling 
prohibited in this city. The interest and the 
J > ey which protest against such an inter- 
dict are too powerful and too resolute for that. 
But our State might and should have a law 
requiring the people of each city and township 
to vote ‘‘License or no license’ at each mu- 
nicipal election, and forbidding, under effective 
penalties, the liquor traffic wherever ahd when- 
ever any city or township had voted “No li- 
cense,” until they, at a subsequent election, 
shall have reversed that decision. 

We wish Mr. Greeley would define his mean- 
ing. Doves he propose that all adult citizens, 
men and women, should vote on the question 
of license, or does he propose to submit it to the 
votes of men alone? If the former, he may 
reasonably hope for a temperance reformation 
even in New York. If the latter, he may 
well despair of controlling the vices of a great 
city. When Mr. Greeley proposes to submit 
the question to the people, does he consider 
women as people ? 


The New York Times, the leading adminis- 
tration journal in the country, some time since, 
published these plain and sensible words in 
one of its editorials: — 


We have always held that whenever the 
time came that women generally claimed the 
privilege of the franchise, it would be the duty 
of the Begislature to concede it tothem. The 
old prejudices against women are fast disa 
pearing, and have not much left to stand upon 
this country, where women, as a general rule, 
are quite as “‘bright” as men. Indeed, if most 
men gave a candid opinion on the subject, 
they would admit that the clever women of 
their acquaintance far outnumber the clever 
men. As for their influence’on political life, 
if it is always to be exercised as it was in this 
city during the fight with Tammany, there 
would assuredly be no reason to dreadit. Al- 
though the women could not vote, they work- 
ed very hard at home in the cause of honesty 
and good pan. and if they could have 

one to the polls, the blow delivered at the 

‘ammany thieves would have been even more 
overwhelming than it was. 

If perseverance overcomes all things, the ad- 
vocates of female suffrage must eventually tri- 
umph. They have pushed their cause into 
conspicuity as much by dint of persistent 
efforts as by force of argument; and so far 
from being discouraged by the passivity of 
their own sex and the doubtings of the oppo- 
site, they never appealed to the public more 
confidently and courageously than now. 


The national antipathy between France and 
Germany, which gave rise to the late war, has 
been intensified into a genuine fanaticism. 
Even the women are regarded with hatred. 
Paul de St. Victoire, in his recent work enti- 
tled ‘La Prusse et la Commune,” speaks thus 
of the poor disfranchised Prussian women who 
have no vote or voice in making war or peace: 
‘Those blonde maidens, sung by their poets, 
are changed into furies to incite their broth- 
ers and lovers to the despoiling of France; 
for pillage they stretch out the claws of har- 
pies. Goethe’s Margaret makes place for 


_Margaret Schneider, the betrothed of John 


Dietrick, fusilier of the 7th company of the 
88th regiment of the 42d brigade of the 21st 
division of the German army, who bids her 
lover enter some jeweller’s shop where he 
could pillage. O house of Gretchen become 
a cavern of stolen goods and brigandage! 
From the dove’s nest issues the thievish mag- 
pie, with ear-rings in his beak.’’ ‘They are 
barbarians, and they are proud of it.” When 
woman is admitted to political partnership 
with man, she will be justly held responsible 
for war. Until then, she is not its author, 
but its victim. 


Mrs. Stanton gives this amusing account of 
her recent escape from the clutches of the law: 
“The great event of my life occurred at Wheel- 
ing, Va. I shall always remember that glow- 
ing old town with gratitude, because there my 
individuality, though a married woman, was 
fully recognized for the first time. After my 
lecture on the ‘Coming Girl,’ with the dew 
of inspiration and prophecy still on my lips, a 
stately officer of the law served a writ on me 
for not fulfilling an engagement a year ago— 
damages $100. This was indeed a proud mo- 
ment. Having demanded for near a quarter 
of acentury the right to make a will anda 
contract, to sue and be sued, at last the morn 
shone on this glorious recognition of my per- 
sonality, on the sacred soil of Virginia, where, 
only a few short years agu, society was based 
on an aristocracy of color. Capt. Robert 
Cochran and ex-Gov. Stanton of Ohio volun- 
teered their services to see that justice was 
secured me in the courts. As by the laws of 
Virginia a married woman cannot be sued, my 
counsel decided to shelter me from the Wheel- 
ing Shylocks under the plea of being a ‘femme 
covert.’ This I readily accepted, having en- 
dured all the humiliatious of such a position 

or thirty years. I thought if at last there was 
one advantage I would make the most of it. 
As by the old English law the husband and 
wife are one, and that one is the husband, my 
legal disabilities were shifted to the shoulders 





where they legitimately belong. Hereafter ly- 
ceum bureaus should make all engagements 
with the proviso, railroad kings and weather 
clerks permitting.” 


President Finney of Obérlin College assures 
the Tribune that, for more than twenty years, 
the convicts of Great Britain have been sys- 
tematically exported by the British govern- 
ment to this country. He is informed by an 
English city missionary named Jackson, that 
in every large cfty of England he and others 
receive from the police numbers of thieves, 
burglars and other felons to be sent to the 
United States. The same js said to be true of 
the cities of the Continent. It is fair to add 
that the excuse for doing this is a well-ground- 
ed hope that many of these persons, irretrieva- 
bly disgraced at home, will reform when they 
begin life anew inthis country. But while this 
may be true of a few, the large majority be- 
come criminals and prey upon our communi- 
ty. President Finney very properly asks, “Is 
there no way to prevent this? Will our gov- 
ernment do nothing? If not, if there is vil- 
lainy enough in Europe to scuttle our ship of 
state, we shall go down not many years 
hence.’’”” When we remember that this army 
of villains are made voters,and are making 
laws to-day for the disfranchised women of 
this country, we say to President Finney and 
every other well-wisher of comniunity, de- 
mand suffrage for the educated, virtuous, in- 
telligent women of America, or we shall all go 
down to political perdition together. 


At a meeting held in a private house in 
Boston a few days ago, Harriet Beecher Stowe 
was one of the speakers upon the subject of 
women’s distinctive duties. She said it was 
with women just as it was with farms. It 
used to be said that books were useless. After 
a while it began to be'found out that the men 
who studied about soils and their ingredients 
could do things that those who did not study 
the books could not do. It was said that wo- 
man’s common sense was enough; “‘O, you 
just marry her and give her a family, and she 
will find a way to do things ;” and she is mar- 
ried and put into a house full of water-pipes, 
making horrible noises that scare her, and 
springing a leak, and an uncontrollable fur- 
nace that roars and scares her again, and 
sends its fumes through the house. Her hus- 
band is away at his office, and she is left ina 
maze. Mrs.Stowe said it was like being in an 
enchanted castle—when you didn’t know 
what would go off next. She had a house 
with so many conveniences in it that they 
couldn’t sleep in their beds. Some of them 
were springing a-leak. They sent for a plumb- 
er, and he came and spent two or three hours 
flirting with the girls. She said if she were 
to go to housekeeping again she would cer- 
tainly buy books and study p)umbing, and get 
at the bottom of these things. She gave an. 
account of her experience with ranges, which 
had to be supplied with new boilers and fur- 
naces, with which they were obliged to sit up 
nights. She Jearned a good many things 
when she went to school, and, among other 
things, how to make hydrogen gas and fluoric 
acid, but she did not find out anything about 
making bread, which was also a chemical pro- 
cess. 


The annual report of Mr. A. R. Spofford, 
Librarian of Congress, is a model of conden- 
sation and brevity. In four pages is com- 
pressed such a mass of valuable information 
as makes an abstract impossible. The past 
year has been marked by a large and gratify- 
ing increase in the number of books in the Li- 
brary of Congress, the additions having been 
greater than those of any one year in its his- 
tory, with a single exception. On the first of 
December, 1870, the aggregate number of vol- 
umes, as enumerated for the last annuai re- 
port, was 197,668, besides about 30,000 pam- 
phiets. On the first of December, 1871, the 
enumeration shows a total of 236,846 volumes 
of books, and about 40,000 pamphlets. Of this 
aggregate, 28,302 volumes belong to the law 
department of the Library. The whole num- 
ber of volumes added during the year was 39,- 
178, besides about 9000 pamphlets. The con- 
stant and rapid growth of the Library will 
soon compel the provision of more room for 
books. Since the last session more than seven 
thousand lineal feet of shelves have been add- 
ed, and in less than two years the entire space 
will prove inadequate. In view of the fact 
that this library, now closely approaching a 
quarter of a million of volumes, will in twenty 
years exceed half a miNion, and must in time 
become one of the largest collections of books 
in the world, the expediency of a separate 
building devoted to its accommodation and to 
the copyright business of the country be- 
comes apparent. A spacious Congressional 
reading room is also urgently needed. The 
work of preparing a new general catalogue of 
the library is progressing, and the latest an- 
nual catalogue of additions for the year 1870 
is already completed and distributed to mem- 
bers. It is a matter of national congratula- 
tion that the Library of Congress, under the 
efficient and faithful supervision of Mr. Spof- 
ford, is a model of what we may expect in 
other departments when civil service reform 
has been brought to perfection. The institu- 
tion as now administered is an honor to our 
country. - 
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«LA PERDUE. 
BY RACHEL POMEROY. 


Face that haunts me wherever I turn 
With a smile that is no smile, painted wan; 
Eye where a perilous light hath shone; 
And cheek whose sham carnations burn 
For the innocent roses gone! 


Roses? Ah! yes; once hers, no doubt. 
None wore once a robe more sweet. 
Alas! that fairness should be so fleet! 

That the woman her purer sisters flout, 
And sLame to pass on the street. 


None walked prouder in maiden’s estate ; 
None lived life more blithely free— 
Just another like you and me; 

Though she knocks to-day at a bolted gate, 
Bolted to such as she! 


Her flower grew old ere the bud was blown, 
Paled and shrank in its tender spring, 
Shriveled and fell, a wounded thing; 

Fell in the dust, to lie alone, 

Crushed and quivering. 


Yet think how she that, seeming gay, 
Though joyless joys be hers, I wiss, 
_Haunts the edge of a precipice, 
May have thrown her white young soul away, 
Who knows, for a single kiss! 


Till a doom more hopeless than fabled hell, 
A blacker death than the grave can hide, 
Follow her blackly side by side; 

Follow her cramped in a fatal spell, 

No penitence ever untied! 


How must she weep for that youth-time bright ; 
How must she sometimes moan and cry, 
With terrible tears of agony; 

Tasting a bitterly base delight, 

Till her swift hour come to die. 


Till the sweet, swift hour of Lethe come, 
With plentiful balm for bosom and lip, 
Thaf*whoso thirsts for shall surely sip; 

And into a future sightless and dumb, 
The merciful dark, she slip. 


Oh! earth, hast thou nothing but this to give ? 
Oblivion and shadow to hide her shame, 
Corruption and ashes to cover her name! 

Canst thou give her no motive, good earth, to 

live, 
And win back a beautiful fame ? 


For all besides hast word of hope, 
To any but ber will blandly say, 
Thy fault is forgiven thee, go thy way! 
And must she only exiled grope, 
Forever shut out from day ? 


Ah! well, long injuries hate to die; 
Purpose is feeble, passion is strong, 
The world-old curse it lingers long; 

But up from the chaos goes a cry: 
Undo the ancient wrong! 


Let sounder ethics, a straighter creed, 
Slowly evolve and ripen slow, 
In the individual ripen and grow, 
Whose first of axioms shall read, 
Virtue no sex can know! 


Teach the child the primal fact 
That self-respect is the absolute prize, 
Self-rule the realest of liberties ; 

. ‘Till you rear a race, in code and act, 
Healthy, pure, and wise. 

— Independent. 


AN UNCOLLECTED SONNET BY 8. T. COLE- 
RIDGE, 


Ungrateful he who pluck’d thee from thy 
stalk, 

Poor, faded flow’ret, on his careless way ; 

Inhaled awhile thy odors in his walk, 

Then onward pass’d, and left thee to decay. 

Ah, melancholy emblem! had I seen 

Thy modest beauties dew’d with evening’s 
gem, 

I had not rudely cropp’d thy parent stem, 

But left thee, blushing, ’mid the enliven’d 
green. 

And now I bend me o’er thy wither’d bloom, 

And drop the tear, as fancy, at my side, 

Deep sighing, paints the fair, frail Abra’s 
tomb— 

«‘Like thine, sad. flower, was that poor won- 
der’s pride! 

O, lost to love and truth, whose selfish joy 

Tasted her vernal sweets, but tasted to de- 
stroy!”’ 

—Atlantic Almanac for 1872. 


———-- —— _ 


THE FLIGHT OF THE BIRDS. 


O wise little birds, how do you know 
The way to go 
Southward and northward, to and fro? 


Far up in the ether piped they: 
“We but obey 
One who calieth us far away. 


“He calleth and calleth year by year, 
Now there, now here; 
Ever He maketh the way appear.” 


Dear little birds, He calleth me 
Who calleth ye; 
Would that I mizht as trusting be! 
—Scribner’s Monthly. 


! 





THE REVEREND SAMPSON’S — 
CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


The Reverend Sampson Beatty strode about 
his study one cold morning in December, and 
looked threateningly on his little wife. One 
would have thought, from his manner, that 
she had committed some grievous sin, for she 
clasped her hands together with a gesture of 
entreaty, and followed him about pleadingly 
with her eyes. 

There had never been a missionary for Wo- 
man’s Rights up among those bleak hills, and 
the little woman’s education in this way had 
been sadly neglected. She never ventured 
upon expostulation with her husband, and 
when he was vexed, not only gave him the first 
but the last word. . 

Fortunately for Mrs. Beatty, her husband 
was as gentle in spirit as he was pure in soul, 
and would sooner have cut off his right hand 
than added one care to the maay that beset 
her, 80 sorely against his will. 

“It is a bitter humiliation,” he said at length, 
the hot color flaming into his cheek. “I never 
thought I should descend quite so low as this, 
Lucy—to have people going about with a sub- 
scription paper in my behalf,as if I were a 
very pauper! and I in the full vigor of man- 
hood, with health and strength and head to 
work. God knows I do work early and late; 
I am no laggard in the vineyard. Is not the 
laborer worthy of his hire ?”’ 

“But, Sampson,” said the little wife, “you 
know it is quite customary about Christmas 
time; and they mean it for the best—I am 
sure they do. But if you feel so badly about 
it,” she added, noting the frown deepening on 
his brow, “I need only speak to Mrs. Beverly, 
and it can be stopped; only’’—the low voice 
faltered. The minister looked down upon his 
wife, and smoothed her hair tenderly—‘‘Only 
it would be a terrible disappointment to you, 
dear; is it notso? No wonder your pride is 
crushed and your spirit broken, my poor 
child. Don’t think for a moment I forget my 
little helpmate, bearing the brunt of the bat- 
tle and wearing a cheerful face to hide a woful 
heart. I know all the patches in the wee jack- 
ets, dear, and the skillful darning in the car- 
pets, and heard the sad lament of the little 
ones over their lack of sugar this morning. 
Once for all, Lucy, don’t think I am ungrate- 


ful or indifferent enough to be ignorant of ever. ; 


the details of our poverty. I know their full 
extent. And now leave me to myself, little 
woman. Let them do as they will. If it will 
serve to make you happier, I will try to be con- 
tent.’’ 

Mrs. Beatty went quietly from the study 
and left her husband to his rueful ruminations, 
He bent himself over his unfinished sermon 
with a heavy sigh, and felt in his heart that 
his life had been a failure. When he looked 


| back upon his lost youth he wept in very bit- 


terness over the hopeful, vain-glorious dreams 
that had vanished one by one, and left him 
upon this wintry morning almost desolate. 
He had in that youthful onset pictured to him- 
self a life of chivalrous strife and glorious vic- 
tory, and had entered upon his ministry with 
the burning zeal and earnest self-sacrifice of a 
Savonarola, But he felt himself, as the years 
rolled on, a veritable Don Quixote, struggling 
with windmills. Gigantic and powerful wind- 
mills surely, for they represented all the petty 
passions and meannesses of the human heart; 
but they were of that calibre that they blunted 
his weapons and rendered his strife almust ri- 
diculous. 

Were all these years of study, these haughty 
resolves and glorious determinations, to be 
wasted in entreating stupid clodhoppers to re- 
main awake for one little hour upon Sunday, 
or in endeavoring to reconcile Mrs. Jones to 
her neighbor’s bay-window ? 

Not once did he see a glimmer of light in the 
faces of his parishioners when he expounded 
to them, with all the eloquence and force of 
which he was capable, the Epistles of the Apos- 
tles; nor did they show the least enthusiasm 
when he read to them a sermon over which 
he himself had wept with emotion. 

“Can it be well,” murmured the wicked par- 
son, “to people paradise with souls like these ?” 

It seemed as if agulf widened between him 
and his people day by day, and soon he should 
not even be able to stretch his hand to them. 

In the meantime, however, Mrs. Beatty 
went about the house with a smile of genuine 
joy upon her face. Mrs, Beverly had hinted 
that they would probably raise seventy-five dol- 
lars for the Christmas gift, and the little wo- 
man’s imagination exaggerated this sum of 
money into a fortune, and reveled in the abun- 
dance in store for them. 

Oh, if she could only have the spending of 
the money herself—she knew so well what 
they most needed! But of course this was out 
of the question; beggars could not be choos- 
ers; and Mrs. Beatty went joyfully back to her 
sumptuous visions—rolls of flannel, pieces of 
linen, warm-colored merinos; odorous coffee, 
aromatic tea, the whitest of sugar; jars of jel- 
ly; pickles, hams and sausages: jackets for 
Johnny, needle-work for baby, a doll-baby for 
Nell; perhaps, oh, perhaps, a musty old book 
for Sampson; all these and more passed 





through her brain, and the brown eyes bright- 
ened, the lips shaded themselves into a smile, 
as cheerily she rocked her baby to sleepon that 
cold December morning. 

When night came, and the children were 
sound asleep in their little bed, and baby lay 
in his wooden cradle, the Reverend Sampson 
stole into his wife’s room, and took an easy- 
chair by the fire. Such was often his custom, 
and at these times there was a look of rest and 
joy in his face that betokened well for the pow- 
er of that gentle woman over the gaunt, hard- 
featured man. For hours and hours they talk- 
ed together, and it was plain to be seen that 
these hours were the happiest of the poor gen- 
tleman’s life. 

Did she then listen wide-awake and atten- 
tively to the expounding of the Epistles of the 
Apostles? And did the brown eyes fill with 
tears and the lips quiver with emotion when 
the eloquent points of the sermon reached her 
ear and herheart? Well, no. The Reverend 
Sampson never ventured upon theology with 
his wife, nor even read to her extracts from his 
favorite authors, 

“IT think, little woman,’ said the Reverend 
Sampson, “‘thaf you have spent at least three 
times that seventy-five dollars in your imagi- 
nation.” 

“Oh, no, dear,’’ replied his wife; “for Mrs. 
Beverly can get things so cheap. You can’t 
imagine how she beats people down. Then, 
you know, they always sell things cheaper to 
a minister.” 

“The poor wretches are considered worthy 
objects of charity,’ said the minister, bitterly. 

“Now, Sampson,” said his wife, feeling quite 
brave in her own little sanctum, “‘it is queer to 
me that you folks always preaching charity 
don’t take to it kindlier, and not bind it down 
to all sorts of rules and forms. Iam sure they 
always show me respect enough. One would 
think I were a princess.” 

“And so you are, darling, a princess—a pear] 
among women.’”’ 

“You don’t think they’d get a sewing-ma- 
chine?” said the princess, irrelevantly, 

“I don’t give them credit for such a wise 
generosity,’’ said her husband. 

“No, no,’’ said Mrs. Beatty, hastily, “it would 
be a shame to swallow up all the money with 
one thing.” 

“Well, what would be nice, Lucy ?”’ said the 
parson, with generous encouragement. 

Then she commenced enumerating such a 
quantity of delicious probabilities that the 
Reverend Sampson’s face lighted up with a 
smile that deepened and grew broader till it 
actually culminated in a laugh—a startling 
thing from the lips of the Reverend Sampson. 

“And we'll get a pony and a cow, and a nice 
set of fandangoes for the parlor windows, and 
a brand-new silk dress for little mother,” he 
said. 

“Yes, one of these days, please God,” said 
his wife, nothing daunted. ‘I should not 
wonder a bit if they gave you a suit of broad- 
cloth too.” 

The minister's face flushed wrathfully. 

“T don’t think they’d venture upon that in- 
dignity,” he said with an implied threat in his 
voice, 

Mrs. Beatty looked upon her husband’s 
threadbare coat and saw its darned wristbands 
with a wistful expression of countenance, but, 
warned in time, she changed the subject 
speedily. 

So it came about, that under the magic in- 
fluence of his wife, even this Christmas char- 
ity was looked upon with favor by the minis- 
ter, and he caught himself once in a while en- 
joying the surprise in store for his wife and 
little ones. He endeavored to give the people 
credit'for the kindly motive that impelled them 
to the deed, only he could not help wishing 
it had taken the shape of a larger salary, so 
that he could have been his own patron. 

One morning, meeting Mrs. Beverly with 
the obnoxious subscription-paper in her hand, 
he smiled faintly, and endeavored to appear 
ignorant. 

**You must not peep into our little secrets,” 
said Mrs. Beverly, playfully, thrusting the pa- 
per into her muff. 

“Certainly not, dear madam,” said the min- 
ister frigidly. 

“Of course you’ll know all in good time,” 
she said, significantly. 

‘I shall wait cheerfully, curiosity being a 
mainspring of evil,” said the Reverend Samp- 
son, passing on with a brightened color. 


“Gracious goodness!” murmured Mrs. Bev- 
erly; “‘what a disagreeable ramrod he is! He 
certainly never was made to be a minister!” 
and the poor lady sighed over the hard fate 
that compelled her to leave her city home and 
her city pastor. A vision of grace and splen- 
dor rose before her; a majestic form clad in 
flowing robes, eyes mild and benignant, wav- 
ing, ambrosial locks, hands more delicate and 
whiter than her own, a voice softly modulated, | 
tender, caressing, brotherly. 











He never would have passed her in the 
street with a few gruff words, scarcely touch- 
ing her hand, and averting his eyes with an 
expression almost of dislike. It was a pleas- 
ure for him to meet his people and talk with 
them, advise, counsel them. How sweet, how 
easy, how comfortable it was to get through 
her religious duties with so thoughtful, so 
kind, so affectionate a mentor! 














“If it were not for his wife,” she said, spite- 
fully to herself, “I declare I’d give the whole 
thing up. I do wish we could ever get away 
from the desert ;’’ and poor Mrs. Beverly went 
on her way, sighing for the flesh-pots of Egypt. 

But ever as the wintry days passed on, the 
minister’s wife consoled herself and her little 
ones for the wants of the household with the 
generous bounty that was to fall upon them so 
soon. Let Johnny eat his bread with molas- 
ses now, and he should have plenty of butter 
by-and-by; and if little Nell would be careful 
with her piuafores a while longer, she should 
have new ones with a pretty lace fril! about 
the neck. 

The days grew darker and colder. Even 
from their little store of blankets a few were 
taken for those who had nune, and many a 
meal was stinted in the parsonage to render 
a poorer table less bare. The minister labored 
constantly at his Christmas sermon, making 
it a masterpiece of rhetorical eloquence. 

At last the great day came, and the little 
family were up betimes, all eagerness and ex- 
pectancy. Even the face of Reverend Samp- 
son betrayed a faint glimmer of curiosity, and 
he did not betake himself to his study while 
breakfast was getting ready. The baby crowed 
upon his knees, and Johnny clambered by his 
side, while little Nell solemnly watched the 
browning of the Christmas muffins. Sudden- 
ly a loud knock resounded through the hall, 
and for amoment the pulse of the family stood 
still. Then there was a great rush for the 
door, but, reaching it, there was nobody there. 
Only a flat, square paper box on the door-sill, 
with a neatly-folded note slipped under the 
cord that bound it. 

Mrs. Beatty lifted the box quite easily, and 
her heart sank a little when she found it so 
light. 

“I wonder what it can be?” she said, as she 
handed the note to her husband. 

The Reverend Sampson read it aloud: 

“Reverend and Dear Sir:—Accept this lit- 
tle Christmas gift as a token of esteem from 
your parishioners, and please wear it in their 
hvnor at the Christmas service.” 

“Wear it!” cried the minister, with flaming 
eyes. “What new insult is this ?” 

Then he tore open the box, and all the little 
brood, peeping over, saw the hopes of weeks 
and months dwindle down into a square black 
compass. But the voice of the minister soft- 
ened a little. 

“It is, after all, a present for you, Lucy. 
Here is the brand-new silk gown that I prom- 
ised you.” 

Lucy took it up with a trembling hand, and 
let it suddenly fall. 

“It—it is a minister’s robe, Sampson,’’ she 
said, and her voice faltered, for her husband 
strode over and lifted the shining fabric from 
the box, scanning it savagely, while his face 
whitened to his very lips. 

Once, twice they opened, but the words re- 
fused to be uttered. Taking the robe in his 
two strong hands, he rent it from top to bot- 
tom; then, flinging it upon the floor, he went 
away to his study. 

Poor Lucy choked back her tears, and gath- 
ering up the robe and the box, put them well 
out of sight. The muffins were burned, the 
coffee was spoiled, the Christmas breakfast 
was ruined; and away in the study they heard 
the steps of the enraged minister passing to 
and fro. But after the first great shock the 
sturdy heart of the minister’s wife began to 
take courage; and although many a sigh es- 
caped from her lips, she went, about heating 
more coffee, and making more muffins, so that 
in half an hour the little folks had quite for- 
gotten the black specter that had loomed upon 
them in the shape of aminister’s robe. Leav- 
ing them at the table, the little woman went 
softly to the study, and found that her hus- 
band was not quite so violent in his displeas- 
ure as she had feared. The Reverend Samp- 
son was ashamed of the burst of rage that 
had overpowered him, and felt in his heart 
that if he had been sinned against he was also 
sinning. 

“The fact is, Lucy,” he said, turning to the 
dear face that was so sweet a rest to his eyes 
and heart, “I begin to fear I must give up the 
ministry. Iam unfitted for it—at least here, 
dear. We do not understand each other, the 
people and I. Let them get a block from the 
city that they can shape and dress to suit 
themselves, and you and I, little woman, will 
go farther into the wilderness, where the 
souls of men are nearer God.”’ 

But his wife shrank a little from the wilder- 
ness of Which he spoke, and understanding the 
people better, pleaded for a longer stay among 
them. 

“But, Lucy, how can we ever reconcile this 
ridiculous matter of the gown between us ?” 

Then Lucy made him pause in his walk, and 
seating herself upon his knee, she unfolded to 
him a plan that she had been concocting while 
baking more muflins and heating more coffee; 
and though the parson shook his head and said 
nay a dozen times, he ended by going out to 
breakfast with a smile upon his face. 

When upon that Christmas morning the 
congregation had assembled at the church, 
there was an air of consciousness among them 
that made it almost like a social gathering. 
Many a pew was filled that was ordinarily 
empty; and even the front seat of the squire 
bent under his formidable weight. Mrs. Bey- 





| to reign in the little temple. 





erly, in velvets and furs, looked down upon: 


her gilded book with an attempt at serenity ; 
but there was an evident restlessness about 
her when there was a stir at the door, and a 
whisper that the parson was coming. At last 
she looked back with the rest. There was the 
tall, gaunt form of the Reverend Sampson in 
his threadbare coat, the white seams of his 
well-worn trowsers shining in the wintry sun- 
light, the muscles of his strong arms plainly 
seen from under his short, tight sleeves, and at 
every step the ungainly trowsers hitching up 
and down, showing the white, loose stockings, 
The same as ever—stern, angular, uncompro- 
mising, awkward, stiff, repelling—was there 
ever such a discouraging man? Mrs. Beverly 
frowned with vexation. 

But who was the dainty little woman that 
tripped after him, rustling in stiff, heavy silk, 
dragging up the aisle a rich, shining train? 
It was an odd dress she wore. Mrs. Beverly 
put up her eyeglass to examine it more closely, 
Not unbecoming, certainly. The long flowing 
sleeves made her little hands look wonderfully 
pretty; then the material itself was of excel- 
lent texture, lustrons and heavy. It hung very 
full from the shoulders, looped up ‘in volumi- 
nous folds about her slim little figure, and 
widened cut in a graceful sweep as she walked. 
It was made with a yoke—yes, and a square 
collar. Why, certainly it must be—it was the 
minister’s robe, and this was the minister’s 
wife! 

After Mrs. Beverly had recovered from the 
surprise of the discovery, she could but con- 
fess that the little lady did it honor. How 
quaint and sweet she looked, surely, with her 
brown eyes full of tender light, her cheeks 
glowing from the cold air, a little of subdued 
glee about her dimpled mouth! 

And now was heard the minister’s voice, 
and every eye is bent upon him, every ear lis- 
tens attentively. 

“T will take my text,” he said, “from the 
Gospel according to St. Mark’’: 


“And he called unto him the twelve, and 
began to send them forth by two and two; and 
gave them power over unclean spirits; and 
commanded them that they should take nothing 
for their journey, save a staff only; no scrip, 
no bread, no money in their purse; but 
shod with sandals; and not put on two coats.” 


Then, altogether disregarding the sheets 
filled with rhetorical eloquence at home, he 
began a fervent and glowing description of the 
mission given to the apostles of Jesus—of their 
purity, their self-sacrifice, their earnest devo- 
tion,and enthusiasm. He spoke of the birth 
on that Christmas long ago, of its humility 
and touching simplicity. There was power 
and pathos in his voice; a thrill went through 
the congregation, and with electric sympathy 
touched the heart of the minister, filling it 
with an unspeakable joy. A throng of words 
fell from his lips, simple, soul-felt, as from 
man to man and heart to heart. Not an eye 
closed, not an ear failed him. Tears came 
into his eyes, and sprang unbidden into those 
of his listeners. A mysterious power seemed 
The fat old 


| squire saw a tall marble spire looming up from 


| years he thought of his dead wife. 





the church-yard, and for the first time in 
Even Mrs. 
Beverly’s thin lips relapsed from their usual 
grimace, and an unwonted emotion showed 
through her artificial complexion. For nearly 
an hour the little throng of people remained 
rapt and spell-bound; then the book closed, 
the minister paused ; there was a murmur and 
stir in the congregation. Up bustled the 
squire to the pulpit, and shook hands with the 
minister. 

“You robbed me of my morning nap,” he 
said, a kind of shake in his wheezy voice, and 
something that looked like moisture in his 
wicked old eyes. When he put out his pudgy 
hand to the minister’s little wife he left a slip 
of paper in her trembling fingers. 

“Tt’s for yourself and the bairns,” he whis- 
pered, hoarsely; “and if you want to spend it 
in town, there is a seat for you in the family 


coach.” 
Then he waddled away, leaving Lucy over- 


whelmed with joy, peeping furtively at a hun- 
dred-dollar bill firmly clutched in her little 
fingers. 

The Reverend Sampson was surrounded by 
his people, each one vying with the other in 
expressing in their simple way the affection 
and respect that his Christmas sermon had in- 
spired. 

Lucy very wisely put the bill carefully by, 
determining not to disturb her husband's sen- 
sitive spirit with this sordid gratification. 
But, to save her life, as she walked home from 
church, reaching up her hand to the stalwart 
arm of her husband, she could not help going 
back again to the old joyful enumeration, and 
hugged to herself the precious treasure, till she 
could show it and explain it with delight to the 
dear little brood waiting at home for her. 

“We won’t go to the wilderness, will we, 
Sampson ?” she said. 


“The fact is, I never got near to them be- / 


fore,’ replied her husband, his voice still trem- 
bling with emotion. 

“Then you are not sorry about the robe, 
after all, are you ?’’ said Lucy. 

“Ifit was the agent that brought us together, 
I am more than glad,’’ said her husband. 

Not many years after, the little woman had 
her pony and her cow, and her fandangoes 
for the parlor windows, and the Reverend 
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i Sampson rejoiced in the possession of many 


been but a wretched burden, a prolonged mis- 


ponderous musty books and a broadcloth suit; | ery, and a despair,—this is the great work 


put the one relic and heir-loom of the family 


now carried on by the Woman’s Board; a 


js a minister’s robe that cost seveaty-five dol- | work that may well stir the deepest sympathies 


Jars. Lucy never wore it again.—Harper’s 


Magazine. 


WHAT THE FRENCH PEASANTS THINK. 


M. Taine is now engaged in examining the 
question of universal suffrage and the manner 
of votingin France. Heremarks that it is very 
-clear that the plebiscitum or appeal to the peo- 
ple is a piece of jugglery, and tells us what the 
generality of peasants think: “The Empire 
(say these people) was good; we sold our wares 


twice as dearly as now, and for twenty years | 


the partageux (Socialists) did not dare to show 
themselves. But the Emperor was not his 
uncle; he muddled the war and brought the 
Prussians down upon us; we have been ruined 
by his fault, and then he is notin the country, 
and is said to have lost his backbone. There 


was good about the Orleans also; they were | 


not bad people, and we had peace, but the 
bourgeois were masters and had all the places. 
Henry V. is a king for the cures and the sig- 
nore. The nobles fought well last year, but 
they wish to recover their feudal rights and to 
make war for the Pope. The republic prom- 
ises us everything, which is going too far. I 
should like to have a slice of yonder domain, 
but if my field is divided also, what shall I gain 
by the change? Besides, all that would cause 
disorder, and among the ‘Reds,’ who preach in 
the cadarets, there are too many idlers—men 
good for nothing but to bawl and drink. I paid 
my forty-five centimes under the republic of 
’48, and I fear I shall be heavily taxed under 
this one. However, for the moment this gov- 
ernment resembles others, and is not too bad,.”’ 
The peasants, as a rule, adds M. Taine, like a 
gendarme government, and the government 
which exists, being afraid of King Stork suc- 
«ceeding King Log. 


CANALS AND RAILROADS. 


Severe cold weather coming this year before 
it was expected, over three millions of bushels 
of grain were caught in the Erie canal, being 
the cargo of about 400 boats. In all, 600 boats 
were frozen in. Except in some few instances 
‘where the boats were strained when the wa- 
ter was drawn off, the grain, &c., will remain 
where it is until the opening of navigation in 
the spring. 

The railway companies were prompt to take 
advantage of the closing of the canals, The 
new rates of freight adopted by the three rail- 
way companies—the New York Central & 
Hudson River, the Pennsylvania Central, and 
the Erie—are on the average 200 per cent. in 


excess of those charged during the fall months. | 
The railroads may well exultin the advent 


of the women of our country. 
Another enterprise has just been inaugura- 
ted, with a view to offering to those who may 
desire it the advantages of an education that 

will compare favorably with that afforded by 
our best female seminaries. It: is the educa- 
| tional department of the Home at Constanti- 

nople. A lady of high reputation, as a suc- 

cessful teacher, has been placed in charge of 
| the institution, with competent native teach- 
| ers to assist in the instruction. 


—<—— 





POLYGAMY’S ENEMY. 


The most implacable enemy of polygamy, 
because the most intelligent—so far as the 
miseries which the practice engendered is con- 
cerned—is its most secret one. In nearly every 
thrifty polygamous household this enemy lies 
in wait. The enmity may be fully concealed, 
but its aggregate power is sufficient for the 
overthrow of a hundred sueh delusions. It 
takes time to discover this enemy, and confi- 
dence begotten of long acquaintance to com- 
prehend its extent and power. I allude tothe 
intense hatred of the system which exists deep 
down in the heart of every son and daughter 
born of polygamous union. The system has 
no more inveterate, no more powerful enemy 
than that born of the system itself. The hus- 
band of many wives may manifest indifference 
to any one of them, but to the support and 
protection of the mother there comes the 
strong and willing hand of the son, and in 
sympathy with her sorrows such consolation 
as a daughter may give is not withheld. A 
bond of union and of suffering, to which the 
paternal head is not a party, may be said to 
exist in every polygamous family. Mother 
and children talk matters over and settle them 
among themselves, The decision may not be 
announced, but itis reached, nevertheless. It 
is unfavorable to polygamy every time. Here 
| is the leaven which shall leaven this whole 
lump of Mormon mortality. 








HUMOROUS, 


Two sisters are partnersin the law business 
in Kansas. They are sisters-in-law. 


What is the difference between a pill and a 
hill?—One is hard to get up and the other 
| hard to get down. 


Mrs, Partington says she does wish they 
would hurry up and pass the silver service bill 
in Washington. 

“Oh, Tommy, that was abominable in you 
| to eat your little sister’s share of the cake.” 

“Why,” said Tummy, *‘didu’t you tell me, ma, 
| that Ll was always to take her part?” 





Asmall boy, being called up as a witness in 
|} a New York court, and asked by Mr. C. 8S. 


of the annual embargo on the canals. The | Spencer what they do to persons who swear 


amount of grain now detained in the canals, | to 4 lie, replied, “hey make policemen out | 
it is computed, would employ the whole | 
freight-carrying capacity of the New York Cen- 


tral Railroad for two months. Yet in ten days, 
had navigation remained unimpeded, this 
grain might all have been landed at tide-wa- 
ter. Ifit were to be brought to New York by 
rail, 6400 cars, each carrying 500 bushels, 
would be required. At 25 cars to a train, 256 
freight trains would be requisite, and if four 
trains a day were run, 64 days would elapse 
defore the grain could be transported to New 
York. 

The transportation of grain by canal the past 
year has increased some 4,000,000 bushels in 
wheat, and 14,000,090 in Indian corn, over 
the quantities forwarded in 1870, The in- 
crease in corn is nearly three times the whole 


| of ’em.’”’ 


“Harry,” said a mother to her little boy, 


| that; youmay wantit before you die.’’ “How 
could I get it, though, if I eat it now?” Har- 
ry asked, 


The New York Tribune alludes to “that 
brotherhood which we claim with the Mother 
Country.’ Whereupon the Louisville Cour- 
ier-Journal observes that if the Tribune keeps 
on in that strain, our fureign “relations” will 
soon be hopelessly involved. 


The pioneer Methodist, Peter Cartwright, 
uttered many wise and odd and witty sayings. 
He was often much annoyed at one sister, 
more noisy than pious, who would go off on a | 
high key at every opportunity. At an ani- 
mated class-meeting one day she broke out 
with, “If I had one more feather in the wing 
of my faith, I could fly away and be with the 
Saviour.” ‘Stick in the feather, O Lord! and 


“you shouldn’t throw away nice bread a 
} 
| 





| 


amount carried last year. 


bert _ let her go,” fervently responded Brother Cart- 
WORK IN THE RIGHT WAY. aac 





The Louisville Courier-Journal, in a ram- 
bling article, says: ‘‘An expedition fitted out 


A new lodging-house for women has just | 





been opened in Boston. It is in a sense a 
charitable institution, and still it only gives 
poor working-women a chance to support them- 
selves. The rooms of the house are said to be 
comfortable and well furnished, with sitting- 
room and parlors attached, to which is added 
a restaurant with a good but cheap bill of fare. 
This is among the friendly and appropriate 
acts of our modern humanity to help the poor 
and needy. It isa Christian enterprise, con- 
verting an almshouse into a home, and offer- 
ing a wholesome variety of food and comforts 
at prices that are within the reach of many 
hitherto deprived of them. There are similar 
movemeuts in other cities, and they all meet 
tuch a real need and are withal so well patron- 
ized that it is believed they will fix themselves 
among the permanent charities of the land. 


— —-—— 


FEMALE EDUCATION IN TURKEY. 


Thirty unmarried ladies, most of them edu- 
cated in some of the best institutions in the 
United States, are devoting their culture and 
discipline to special labors in behalf of their 
8ex, at sixteen of the principal centers of influ- 
encein the Turkish Empire,—in charge of ten 
boarding-schools, with over two hundred pu- 
Pils in training, laboring in Sunday schools, 
Visiting the women in their homes, gathering 
them by hundreds, and establishing mothers’ 
Meetings with specia) reference to the training 
of households, going out often with the mis- 
sionaries from village to village, and waken- 
ing new hope and aspiration where life had 


| wilds of Africa. 





| more than a year ago to search for Dr. Ujijii 


Livingstone is still on the march through the 
As a loser of himself Dr. 
Livingstone is without a parallel in history. 
For our part we cannot see the use of spend- 
ing so much time and money to finda man 
who can’t be hired to stay tound, and who is 
never happy except when he is lost.” 


On the cars, last summer, a young woman 
arrayed in ashirt waist aud a boy’s straw hat, 
and hair cut short and curled, sat quietly read- 
ing, when an old fellow got on at Bridgeport 
with a friend. Looking about a moment for 
an entire seat, he espied a boy sitting solitary 
a few seats away, and he coolly gave the 
straw-hatted woman a poke, saying, ‘*Here, 
you young fellow, just go and sit with that one 
over there—boys can’t be taking up all the 
seats this way.’ ‘Ihe young lady fronted 
round with an indignant exclamation, and the 
old man looked in pertect astonishment at the 
flounced and fluted skirt, out of which grew | 
the body of a boy. “Well, did you ever?” 
said he; “women’s rights is coming to this, I 
can’t tell one from t’other.” 





Henry Ward Beecher tells an amusing inci- 
dent of his early literary life as follows: **Some 
twenty-five years ago, when settled in Indiana, 
when fuod was plenty and money scarce, we 
had neglected to pay our subscription to the 
Observer until it amounted to some fifteen or 
eighteen dollars, Not knowing exactly how 
tu spare the money, we offered to write six 
letters from the West, and to do our best, as 
an equivalent fur the debt. They were always 
cautious in that office, and never took risks. 
After a moment’s pause, a glance at us from 
head to fovt, with a slow but decided shake of 
the head, they declined the six articles for fif- 
teen dollars, and we had to pay the money. 


We walked out of the office quite crestfallen, > 





but supposed that they knew the worth of 
such matters better than we did.”’ 


A SPECIAL OFFER. 
The ‘Woman's — with other Pub- 


We have made arrangements to furnish either of | 
the Publications named below at the following re- | 


duced rates. Payment must be made in advance. 


Littell’s Living Age and Woman’s Journal...... $ 
North American Review and Woman's Journal.. 
The Atlantic Monthly and Woman's Journal.... 
Harper’s Monthly and Woman's Journal........ 
Harper's Weekly and Woman's Jourual......... 
Harper’s Bazarand Woman's Journal............ 
Uld and New and Woman's Journal......... : 

Lippincott’s Magazine and Woman's Journal 
Galaxy and Woman’s Journal............. 
Scribner's Monthly and Woman’s Journal. 
Every Saturday and Woman's Journal 
Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Journal and Wom. Jour’!. 
Frank Lealie’s Lady’s Mag. and Woman’s Jour’!. 
Godey'’s Lady’s Book and Woman's Journal.... 
Peterson's Magazine and Woman’s Journal. . 
Our Young Folks and Woman's Journal... 
Youth's Companion and Woman's Journal . 
The Nursery and Woman’s Journal.............+ 
The Kadical and Woman’s Journal.. 
The Hearth and Home and Woman’s Journal... 
The Agriculturist and Woman’s Journal........ 
The National Standard and Woman's Journal... 3. 


The subscriptions to these Publications can com- 
mence at the time they are sent us. We cannot fur- 
nish specimen copies of any of them. We especially 
commend a careful survey of this list, as it offers great 
inducements over the regular rates. Send your orders 
as soon as convenient, that you may receive the bene- 
fit of free numbers, premiums, ete. Address 

THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
Boston, Mass. 
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PREMIUMS! PREMIUMS! ! 


The friends of the Woman Movement have done well 
for this JouRNAL in the past. It isread by thousands 
every week. We shall appreciate every effort made 
to extend the circulation of this paper. Of course 
many are so circumstanced that they do not need any 
compensation. The cause is dear to them and they 
will work for it. But there are others with whom 
time is money; and we desire to lay before this class 
some inducement to work for the JouRNAL, It is 
proper that they should be compensated for their time 
and trouble. As an inducement for such to work 
for the WoMAN'’s JOURNAL, we offer the following 
plendid premiums! 


PRANG'S CHROMOS. 

For THREE new cash subscribers, we will give a Chro- 
mo 9 by 12 inches in size, entitled “Power of Music.” 
Very pretty. 

For FIVE new subscribers, we will give a chromo 
called “Wild Roses.” 12 by 9 inches. Beautiful. 

For EIGHT new cash subscribers, we will give a chro- 
mo called ‘The Kid's Play-Ground,” size 11 by 17} 
inches. Price $6.00. Very beautiful. 

For 81x new cash subseribers, we will give a very 


} handsome chromo by Rosa Bonheur, (cattle scene) 


“Morning” or “Evening,” size 12 by 18 inches. 

For TEN new cash subscribers, we will give an elegant 
chromo, called “Sunlight in Winter,” size 24 by 16 
inches. Price $12. Very beautiful. 

For stx new cash subscribers, we will give either 
chromo, ‘The Unconscious Sleeper’ or ‘The Baby in 
Trouble.” Size 13 by 16 inches. Price $6.00. Very 


pretty. 

, CLOTHES-WRINGER. 

For EIGHT new cash subscribers, we will give an ex- 
cellent Clothes-Wringer. 

(ar~ In all cases where premiums are demanded 
for subscribers the full price of the paper ($2.50 per 
annum) must accompany each subscription, 

Those who desire articles sent by express must pay 
express charges, on receipt of the goods. 

Cash in all cases must accompany the list of sub- 
scribers at $2.50 each. 

Address, Editors Woman’s JOURNAL, 

No. 8 Tremont Place, 
Boston, Mass. 





ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1872. 
NEWSPAPER. 





A WEEKLY 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


Devoted to the interests of WomAN, to her education- 
al, industrial, legal and political Equality, and espe- 
cially to her Rigut oF SUFFRAGE. 
Published Every Saturday by its Proprie- 
tors, in Bestou, Chicago and St. Louis. 
JoLtia Warp Howe, Lucy Strong, Henry B. 
BLACKWELL and T. W. Hiaainson, Editors, Mary 
A. LIVERMORE, Corresponding Editor. 
St. Louis Address, Fanny Hoty, Insurance Ex- 
change Buildiag, Room 18, corner Fifth and Olive st. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 

Tae WomAN’s JOURNAL.—The friends of Woman 
Suffrage who wish to keep the issue clear from en- 
tangling alliances with other reforms and the endless 
host of -c<:vidual whims and vagaries—who would 
pursue it witn the same singleness of aim that marks 
the movement in England, and the temperance and 
other special reforms in this country, have established 
a weekly paper, the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, published 
in Boston and Chicago, and edited by Mrs. Livermore, 
Mrs. Lucy Stone, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mr. Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison and Mr. T. W. Higginson, assisted by 
accomplished friends of the cause. The WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL is a fair and attractive paper in appearance ; 
while the variety and spirit of its articles, and the dig- 
nity, self-respect, good-humor and earnestness of its 
tone, will show how profoundly mistaken are those 
who suppose that folly and extravagance are necessa- 
rily characteristic of the discussion of the question. 
The JouRNAL 1s indispensable to those who would 
truly understand the character of the movement and 
measure its progiess.—Harper’s Weekly. 





TERMS: 
$2.50 a year, invariably in advance. Single copy 6 
cents. 


CLUB RATES: 

Any person sending five subscribers will receive a 
sixth copy FREE. Ten copies will be forwarded on re- 
ceipt of $20.00. 

Specimen copies sent on receipt of two-cent stamp 
for postage. 

aed Liberal terms to canvassers. 

For sale and subscriptions received by Tok New 
ENGLAND News Co., 41 Court street, Boston, and 
Tut AMERICAN News Co., 119 Nassau street, New 


York. 

RATES OF ADVERTISING—One square of eight 
lines, first insertion, $1.00; subsequent insertion, 60 
cents. Business notices 20 cents per line. The price 
tor advertising is uniform and inflexible. 





Boston Orrice—3 Tremont Place, rear of Tremont 
House, and second door from Beacon street. 





All communications for the Woman’s JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to Henry B. BLACKWELL. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
ressed 


business department of the paper, must 
to the WomANn’s JOURNAL, Boston. 





Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 
. 681 TREMONT ST., 
Gives particular attention to the Diseases of 
Women. 
Office hours from 8 to9 A, M. and 2to4P. M. 
Mar. 11. 
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THE 


— WILLCOX & GIBBS 


| TRIAL BEFORE PURCHASE! 





| SILENT SEWING MACHINE 


Should be tested by ail before purchasing elsewhere. 
ITs TWISTED LOOP STITCH 


IS THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


(Illustrated Book, 96 pages, free.) 

oO 

Machines of other Makers taken In exchange at their Mar- 
het Value. 


Easy Terms of Payment, without extra charge, for those who cannot pay full price at once. 
—0—_——-. 


Mrs. Livermore’s Opinion. 
sh tt wr Sie, MELnOosE, November 29, 1871. 


Dear Sir,—Y ou desire my opinion in brief of the Willcox and Gibbs Sewing Machine. To express my opin- 
ion fully would require more space than you have allotted me, 

I have owned and used in my family three of the double-threed sewing machines, before I knew of the 
Willcox & Gibbs. We esteemed ourselves about equal in ability to the average of women, but our experience 
with these machines took us downin our own estimation amazingly. We almost needed a machinist resident 
in the family, so difficult were they of management. 

The Willcox & Gibbs is the first sewing machine which has given comfort and relief to the household; 
everybody uses it, from pater feni/izs, who comes from the barn, with gunny cloth and leather to be sewed or 
repaired, to the Norwegian maiden who has presided in my kitchen for thirteen years, who hems crash tow- 
els and sews carpeting with it. 

And what is its greatest charm? It fs always ready; it will do anything and everything that is expected to 
be done with a needle; it iss» simple, so easily managed and so difficult to get out of order, that it is accessi- 
ble to the whole household. Muslin, lace, silk, cloth, coarse fabrics—it declines to sew none of the-e. 1 used 
to carry the key of the other michines in my pocket continually, for I feared to have any but the most skilful 
use them; but our Willcox & Gibb: stands open for the use of anybody as does the piano. I have owned it 
over four years, and if I could ot replace it by another, money would not induce me to part with it, 

Yours truly, MARY A. LIVERMORE, 
Editor Woman's Journal,” 








SS 
Mrs. Ifenry Ward Beecher’s Opinion. 


“I have the Wheeler & Wilson, Grover & Baker and Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machines. I usethe Willoox 
& Gibbs more frequently, thinking it far superior to any other I have yet tried.” 


ete 


NEW ENGLAND BRANCH OFFICE: 
142 Tremont Street, Cor. Temple Place. 








| E. W. NEFF, Manager. 





CALL AND LOOK AT OUR LATEST STYLE 
JUST OUT. 


SEWING MACHINE TABLE 








CARTER & PETTEE, 


PICTURE FRAMING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION AT MODERATE PRICES. 
Vassepartout Made to Order. . 
Foreign Chromos and works of art constantly on hand. 
| Dee. 10. 838 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 


IT PAYS! United Piano Makers’ 


WHITTAKER’S NEW MONTHLY com- 
(CHarrerep New York, May, 1860,] 


mences its third volume, January, 1872. It has met 

with a success unparalleled in the West. It is ac- 

knowledged by all to be the best magazine for home CELEBRATED AND WORLD-RENOWNED, 
Grand, Square and U pright, 

GOLD MEDAL, 


reading. The price of subscription is only $1.00 a 
year. We are determined, regardless of cost, to have 

Greatly Improved Patent Agraffe, with 
Fall [ron Frame and Overstrung Bass, 


| the largest cireulation in the Union. For this pur- 
PIANO-FORTES. 


| pose we are giving most splendid premiums to those 
getting up clubs. Our premiums are unequaled. We 

These Pianos are remarkable for evenness, splendid 
and elastic touch, for their tine, silvery and si 











are giving at least twice as much in value as any oth- 
er publication. In short, our premiums are so liberal 
that any one having a little spare time can in a few 
evenings get a premium worth from $40 to $100 cash. 
Sewing Machines of different manufactories, Organs, 
Chromos, Books, and an endless variety of other pre- 
miums given. Specimen copies of magazine, contain- 
ing premium list, sent free. Address WHITTAKER, 


GILMORK & Cvu., Box 304, Milwaukee, Wis. qoany of tone, for extraordinary fullne-s and y 0} 

Dee. 23. tf | tone throughout the scale; and have the endorsement 

nena 4 most S the leadin, — and — — 
= = =] allover the country. These pianos can only o 
MRS. A. 8. SPENCER, tained at the establishment of ° 


FRED. ZUCHTMANN, 
Nov.4. 238 Washington 8t., Boston. 


E. D. SPEAR, M. D., 
THE OLD INDIAN DOCTOR, 


Electropathic Physician, 


No. 2135 Washington Street, 


| BOSTON HIGHLANDS. 

ELECTROPATHY isa system of medical practice 
based upon principles of Electricity, which it recog- 
nizes as the connecting medium between mind and 


ly 














matter, the vitalizing force, the natural element of the 
nerves, and as applied by Mrs. A. 8. Spencer, will cure 
Nervous Headache, Bronchitis,Neuralgia, 
ropsy, Paralysis, Catarrh, Rheu- 
matism, Dyspepsia, General 
Debility, Kee, &ee 


So Much Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures. 
Office, 713 Washingtoa Street, 
BOSTON, MASS, 


Dr. SPEAR can be consulted at his office, 713 
Washington street, Boston, or by letter, with stamp 





free of charge, upon ALL diseases. 

THOSE WHO HAVE FAILED TO BE CURED BY UTHER 
PuYsiclANS ARK RESPECTFULLY INVITED TO CALL 
on Dr. SPEAR. 

Remember Dr. Spear can be consulted 
upon all Disea<es. ly Jan. 28. 


Orrice Hovrs, From 9701, AND FROM 2 tob P. M. 
SATURDAYS FROM 8 to 12, M. 


Mrs. Spencer does not go cut to practice except in EX- 
Oct. 21. TREME cases. 3m 


TURNER & CHENEY, 
Attorneys and Qounsellors-at-Law, 
13 Ceurt Sq., Boston. 


A. M.McPHAIL & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


C. W. TURNER. H. R. Cueney. > 4 
_sunet mPrAN OS 


J. M. THRESHER, 
DENTIST, 


132 Court Street, 
BOSTON. 


New Scales, New Styles and Reduced Prices. Pi- 
anos to Let. 


CALL AND EXAMINE. 
385 Washington St., 


June %. 
al - | May 27. BOSTON. 
ROBERT COLLYER. Pn te er 23) 
Home of Health. 


6m 
ly 





“Waar a glorious man Robert Collyer is! 1 think 


of him with unceasing pride and affection.” —Z tract Boarding in New York at Dr. E. P. Miller’s Home 
Srom a private letter. of Health, No. 41 West 26th St., near Madison square. 
Excellent accommodations at much less than hotel 


The demand for Mr. Collyer’s latest 
book, “THE LIFE THAT NOW IS,” is 
unabated, and the tenth edition of ““NA<«- 
TURE AND LIFE” is new selling. Price 
of each volume, $1.50. 


HORAOE B, FULLER, Publisher, 


prices. Ladies vanes Se city will find here a safe 
and pleasant home. rders or patients, it or 
permanent, received. Turkish and Electric Baths in 
the benee, MILLER, HAYNES & CO., Proprietors 

June 10. 


E. G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER, 


Dec. 16. 14 Bromfield St., Boston. CON VEYANCERS, 
-_—_—__—_—_— . —— | Ne. 5 Pemberton Sq. (Room 23), Besten. 
F.VOGL & CO., | (Euamiuatlon of ier Tee ai tae 
Md ties o mmonw ‘ ing 
FURNITURE, of Instruments relating to Real and Persona) Estate. 


MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS. 
24 Crescent Place, Beston, Mass. 


Freperic VoG.t, 
8. C. VoeL. 


» d ith t d dispatch. 
aS Mary E. STEVENS. 
Jan. 21. Pisses as e 
J. G. LOWERY, 
Chromos, Engravings, 
— AND — 
PICTURE FRAMES, 
Ne. 148 Eliot Street, 


(Between Tremont and Pleasant Sts. 
The cheapest place in Boston. ly 


— —_— dy —— 
Charles Cowley, 


COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 


53 State Street, (Room 27;) 
Aug. 19. BOSTON, MASS. 


May 27. e 
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The comments of the Massachusetts news- 

papers upon the Woman Suffrage clause of the 

. Governor's message are very suggestive. Al- 
though colored by the views entertained by 
the writers, all seemed pleased with its bold- 
ness and evident sincerity. 

The Boston Advertiser says that those who 
listened to the reading of the message “‘felt as 
if a strong northwest wind had been blowing 
over Beacon hill; there was rustling in the 
branches and shaking at the roots.” 

Zion's Herald says :— 

Gov. Washburn uttered notable words in his 
inaugural, tbe more so because to many a sur- 
prise. He approves of giving suffrage to wo- 
man, “as likely to clear the political atmos- 


phere, and soften the asperities of political 
strife,” though he still has ‘‘many misgivings” 


in reference to the subject. He rons of 


their being allowed to vote on the ale and beer 
clause, if that is retained, because that is ex- 
elusively moral, and because it would give “an 
opportunity to judge of its practical workings.” 
« » Meanwhile we are glad even for such good 
words, and hope they may become better deeds 
by the aid of the Legislature, the Judiciary, 
eran and the people of the Common- 
Ww . 


The Worcester Agis and Gazette says :— 


For the advocates of Woman Suffrage, he de- 
mands respectful consideration, although, un- 
like Governor Claflin, he does not advise that 
the ballot should be immediately placed in the 
hands of women. He does, however, suggest 
an experiment which might easily become the 
entering wedge for a law giving women the 
right to vote. He Sy ane that a voice should 
be given them, in the several towns, upon the 
question of permitting the sale of ale and cider, 
— the present liquor law is retained. 

t may be inferred that the female vote in such 
a case would be larger than on a purely politi- 
cal issue, and that the advantages of possess- 
ing the franchise would be forcibly brought 
home tothem. The subject is involved in so 
many intricacies, and the nature of women is 
so little understood by men, that hasty legis- 
lation in either direction might produce a se- 
rious evil. , 


The Clinton Courant says :— 


Of Woman Suffrage the Governor neither 
approves nor disapproves, but would have her 
test her fitness by a vote upon the ale and beer 
question. 


The Middlesex County Gazette says :— 


The address begins well, it goes along well, 
and it ends well, The Governor means busi- 
ness. He doesn’t stop at generalities, but lays 
the work out pretty thoroughly....On the 
woman question he is practical, and with Labor 
Reform he is both practical and just.... The 
healthy, vigorous tone of the message gives 
promise of a live administration, and six 
months will see his late friends and the people 
changing places; the latter loving him, and 
the former wishing they had united on some 
other man. 

The Boston Nation says:— 

Governor Washburn’s inaugural address, 
which was looked for with great interest, by 
all parties, was delivered before both branches 
of our State Legislature, last Friday. It isa 
clear, statesman-like document, exhibiting 
great ability throughout, and making such 
recommendations as will be approved by all 
who are reailv interested in the welfare of the 
Commonwealth. 

The Northampton I’ree Press says :— 

It has never been our pleasure to read a more 
frank, straightforward political document than 
the address of Gov. Washburn to the Legisla- 
ture. It is fresh, strong and original, and we 
advise all our readers to carefully peruse it, 
for its own sake, aside from the peculiar inter- 
est attaching to it as emanating from acitizen 
of this section of the State, though now he 
belongs to the whole Commonwealth. The 
address contains many sensible, practicable 
suggestions, which we should like to see at 
least tried. The Liquor question, Labor Re- 
form and Woman Suffrage, all receive original 
thought at hishand. We especially commend 
the last two. Woman Suffrage certainly “looks 
up” in Massachusetts, and perchance the little 
leaven offered by His Excellency will in due 
time leaven the whole mass, and the gross in- 
justice of might suppressing right, itself 
suppressed, or better, obliterated. Perchance 
some will disapprove of the manner of the 
offering, for the Governor is cautious, while 
respectful in the offer, but it isa beginning, 
and now that the subject has received “ofli- 
cial’’ attention, it will thrive better than be- 
fore. 

The Boston Commonwealth says :— 

On the Woman Suffrage question, the Gov- 
ernor is sympathetic. “Numbers of those,’ 
he says, “in whose judgment I have great con- 
tidence are of the opinion that she will not 
only be able to maintain her present position, 
but do much to — the ballot-box, clear the 
political atmosphere, and soften the asperities 
of political strife. While I have many misgiv- 
ings in reference to this subject, and am of the 
opinion that, if the decision of the question 
were left to the women themselves, a large ma- 
jority of those in this State would declare 
against the change, I am free to confess that 
there are some moral issues, vital to the well- 
being of the Commonwealth, and in the so- 
lution of which woman has a deeper interest 
than man, upon which I should like to have 
her views expressed in a more direct and ef- 
fective manner than is possible under our laws 
as they now stand.’”’ And so the Governor 
would amend the liquor-law that they might 
yote on the question of allowing ale or beer to 
be sold! ‘Chis is weak. The question of uni- 
versal suffrage is not viewed as a principle, but 
asamatter of policy. If the women favor 
the particular views of the Prohibitionists, 


then they are to be rewarded by a vote on oth- | 
er subjects; if they do not, they are excluded | 


altogether! ‘This is a very limited apprecia- 
tion of the significance and value of the ballot. 
It resolves a great principle into a temporary 
expedient, and annuls all the moral and po- 
litical merit attaching to the act, for—to men- 
tion no other reason—it removes the basis of 
honest voting, entire independence of choice. 

The Salem Gazette says :— 

The Governor considers the question of 


Woman Suffrage by sketching in outline the | 


main arguiiicu's on both sides, ‘While he 
himself has misgivings about the proposed re- 
form, aud thinks a large majority of the wo- 


men of the State are opposed to it, he says 
there are some moral issues of more vital 
interest to woman than to man upon which 
he should like to have her views expressed in 
a more direct and effective manner than is 
— under our laws as they now stand. 
erefore he suggests that the liquor-law be 
so amended as to permit women to vote on 
the question of ale or beer to’ be sold in the 
city or town in which they reside. This 
would not only give a more full expression of 
pote sentiment on that particular question, 
ut would afford an instructive instance of the 
practical workings of Woman Suffrage. The 
address is obviously the work of a candid, judi- 
cious and able man, who enters upon his work 
with a sincere and energetic determination to 
= his whole duty without fear, favor or affec- 
tion. 
The Webster Times says :— 


In his message last week, Gov. Washburn 
does not commit himself entirely to Woman 
Suffrage, though he evidently leans that way. 

The Times then adds :— 


According to Judge Cartter’s decision wo- 
men are entitled to the right of suffrage under 
the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments. 
The Judge is personally opposed to universal 
suffrage, consequently his decision has more 
juaicial weight. A good many people are tak- 
ing this view of the question, so that women 
may not be obliged to get a special amendment 
to the Constitution to secure this boon. It 
only requires time to educate the masses up to 
a proper standard of progress, 

The Hingham Journal says:— 


The Governor considers the question of Wo- 
man Suffrage by sketching in outlines the main 
argument on both sides. While he himself 
has misgivings about the oc reform, and 
thinks a large majority of the women of the 
State are opposed to it, he says there are some 
moral issues of more vital interest to woman 
than to man, upon which he would like to 
have her views expressed in a more direct and 
effective manner than is ible under our 
laws as they now stand. erefure he sug- 
gests that the liquor law be so amended as to 
permit women to vote on the question of ale 
or beer to be sold in the city or town in which 
they reside. This would not only give a more 
full expression of public sentiment on that par- 
ticular question, but would afford an instruct- 
ive instance of the practical workings of Wo- 
man Suffrage. 


The Springfield Union says :— 


The address of Governor Washburn, here- 
with published, is an able one; as a whole we 
like it much; in part we admire it particular- 
ly. ... His idea of Woman Suffrage—putting 

em on probation, or allowing them to vote 
on a single question only, till we see how we 
like the way they use their suffrage before we 
take them into full connection, and also to let 
them see how they like it, is novel, and we 
rather think not the best way; we should rath- 
er favor full connection at once. The Labor 
question is ably and candidly discussed, and 
his position must secure the approbation of all 
candid minds. We advise a careful reading of 
the whole document; it contains valuable in- 
formation, and shows the author a man of 
more ideas than we had given credit for. 





THE GOVERNOR'S MESSLGE-.ONE WOMAN’S 
VIEWS. 

On coming home from the lecture-field for 
a brief season of rest, I am confronted with the 
question, “What do you think of that portion 
of Governor Washburn’s address, relating to 
Woman Suffrage?” As I had not quite made 
up my mind at the first reading, I took up the 
Republican to peruse itagain. Turning to the 
editorial comments upon the address in that 
paper, I notice that “the friends of woman’s 
enfranchisement will accept what Gov. Wash- 
burn has said as favorable to their cause.” I 
do not know what friends are there alluded to; 
but I do know, that for myself, do not accept 
it as favorable to my cause, 

“His Excellency’’ does not ask, if it would be 
a simple act of justice to extend suffrage to a 
majority of the adult citizens of the Common- 
wealth? But, “Would society be benefited by 
giving it to woman?” That question cannot 
be answered until we are allowed to answer it 
ourselves. We are kindly told that our influ- 
ence upon community should never be dis- 
pensed with, and of the ‘‘lofty station” we now 
occupy; which station I am entirely willing 
to allow my male friends to occupy, if they de- 
sire,—even the Governor, if he wishes, while 
I will proceed to recommend that they and he 
should be ‘‘permitted” to vote on the question 
of allowing ale or beer to be sold in the towns 
where they reside, just to try them, and see if 
they will vote right, and also to give the oppo- 
nents of male suffrage opportunity to judge of 
its practical working,—just as Butler would ex- 
ecute the prohibitory law in order to have it 
repealed. Every honest man knows that wo- 
man’s vote would blast the liquor traffic forev- 
er, and thereby array forty thousand liquor- 
drinking voters of the State against our cause. 

Did the Republican party propose to “per- 
mit’’ negroes to vote on ale or beer questions 
first, to enable them to reach the wisest possi- 
ble adjustment of that issue? Notatall. Are 
we, then, to conclude that women are less wor- 
thy to be trusted than the male negroes just 
freed from slavery ? 

“Lofty station” indeed! Gentlemen, sup- 
pose you occupy it, for a while? 

Ido not know but you, dear editors of the 
| JOURNAL, are going to accept the tone of the 
| Governor’s address as favorable to your cause, 
| but if you and all other friends of woman’s en- 
| franchisement accept it, Icannot. I acknowl- 
| edge, it is as much as I expected. It accords 
| well with the resolution passed in the conven- 
| tion at Worcester. Both the address and the 
| resolution recommend our cause to a “candid 





| consideration.’’ 
There is one sentence used by Gov. Wash- 





ation.” After advising that women be “per- 
mitted” to vote on the ale or beer question, he 
adds—“In this way alone can we get a full ex- 
pression of the public will on a matter of the 
highest concern to the State and its citizens,”’ 
True. And in no other way can we get a full 
expression on any question of “highest interest’ 
to the State and its citizens. So much of the 
Governor’s address I accept, and by it I claim 
my full expression on all questions of interest 
to me and to the State, reserving the right to 
decide whether it shall be upon the sale of ale 
or beer, or who shall fill the gubernatorial 
chair of Massachusetts, Nothing short of im- 
mediate, unconditional enfranchisement will 
satisfy this friend of Woman Suffrage. 
MARGARET W. CAMPBELL. 
SPRINGFIELD, Jan. 8, 1872. 





—— Gorrespondence, 








OUR MISSOURI LETTER. 


Sr. Louis, Jan. 8, 1872. 

Dear JoURNAL:— Persons visiting St. 
Louis for the first time are often unfavora- 
bly impressed by its dingy, sooty appearance, 
the effect of the soft bituminous coal which is 
used here almost universally. But could such 
persons see it to-day asit lies robed in gar- 
ments of purest whife, their impressions might 
be changed. Perhaps our city has donned 
her white robe in honor of the Russian Grand 
Duke, who is just now her guest; something 
as an untidy housewife ties a clean white 
apron over her soiled gown, upon the entrance 
of visitors. A few days of mild weather will 
dispel the pretty illusion, and the “future 
great city of the world’’ (shall we always be 
obliged to append that first adjective?) will 
again resume its usual appearance. Smoke 
and soot are not agreeable adjuncts to one’s 
life, and yet they do not stand much in the 
way of our happiness here, for the initiated 
know that just beyond this murky atmosphere 
—easy of access—in the pleasant regions sur- 
rounding the city, lies many a sunny nook, 
where, in early spring,the anemones unfold 
their buds—many a hidden recess, where by 
summer streams the cardinal flowers blaze 
and the ferns droop in graceful curves, and 
more than this: they know that here abide 
earnest, true souls, who eschew evil and pur- 
sue good. These, with other advantages, make 
this a desirable place of residence. Yet one 
feature of our city government—and we allude 
to it with pain—makes one blush to acknowl- 
edge one’s self a citizenof St.Louis. We refer 
to that set of enactments known as the “‘ ‘social 
evil’ code,’’ which has given our city such an 
unenviable preéminence of late. An item ap- 
peared in one of our daily papers recently, 
stating that the city had broken faith with the 
women, for whom this legislation was espe- 
cially designed,—that the money which had 
been collected from them, amounting to many 
thousand dollars, instead of being appropria- 
ted toward building a hospital for their benefit, 
had been paid into the city treasury, and dis- 
bursed, as other funds for the city’s expenses, 
So, then, we have neither a hospital nor a pot- 
ter’s field to soothe our consciences and palli- 
ate this iniquity. If Chicago was burned as a 
‘Sudgment’’ for its sins, as some divines have 
more than intimated, may we not look fora 
first-class conflagration in this vicinity some- 


time? 

The Missouri Legislature has again been 
agitated over the woman question; which, 
whether its advocates push it or not, will ob- 
trude itself, in season and out of season. A 
Miss Belle Whitely presented herself as a 
candidate for the position of Engrossing Clerk 
in the House of Representatives. This of 
course led to a discussion, in which the logic 
peculiar to such occasions was brought to bear. 
One member said “‘he had never before at- 
tempted to make a speech, but when it came 
to an issue between aman and a woman, he 
must give his voice against the woman.” 
Another said “it would never do to permit 
woman to trail her pure skirts through the 
‘filthy halls of legislation.’”” This was not al- 
together a rhetorical figure, as those who have 
visited the Capitol at Jefferson City can testi- 
fy. A view of the vestibule, stair-cases, and 
even the inner chambers of that building, 
gives orie the impression that Plato’s defini- 
tion of man should be changed, so that in- 
stead of a “‘biped without feathers,” it should 
be, a “biped which expectorates.” As might 
have been expected after qich a convincing 
argument, Miss Whitely was defeated by a 
vote of seventy-five to thirty-eight. 

It was announced with much gratification 
on the part of some of us last year, that Wash- 
ington University in this city had been opened 
to women. Iam sorry now to say that this 
privilege has been attended with such condi- 
tions and limitations as to make it practically 
of little benefit. For while women were per- 
mitted to recite to the professors, they were 
not allowed to enter the regularclasses. Two 
young ladies entered the first year, but, dis- 
couraged by being placed in an anomalous, not 
to say inferior position—have since left. One 
of these ladies intends to enter Michigan Uni- 
versity, which offers equal advantages to both 
sexes. May it not come to pass, in the course 
of time, that Harvard and Yale and other col- 


‘burn which I recommend to ‘‘candid consider- | leges, which now bar their gates to women, 











will open them in vain to both men and wo- 
men? We believe that any institution of 
learning which in the light of the present day 
deliberately denies its benefits to women, by 
that act places the seal of death upon its own 
portals. Repentance in such cases may come 
too late. R.N. H. 


OUR ENGLISH LETTER. 





Lonpon, Dec. 26, 1871. 

One cannot write from England now with- 
out speaking of the republican movement. 
Sir Charles Dilke, M. P., has announced that 
he is personally a republican. This seems a 
little thing, but like the bite of a fly on the 
broad back of a horse, it causes a great deal of 
irritation, restlessness and lashing. 

He has reviewed the expenses of the court, 
and showed that royalty was very well paid, 
considering the small amount of work univer- 
sally accredited to it. 

He has reminded the people, too, of the well- 
known fact that many of the officers connect- 
ed with it are only sinecures, He has simply 
made an exposition of moneys paid by the 
government alongside of the services returned 
to the government therefor. Just such a re- 
port as any one has a right to give, and the 
people have a better right at any time to de- 
mand. 

In return for this he has been charged with 
disloyalty to the government, and discourtesy 
toa most amiable and excellent Queen, in. 
gratitude to a benefactor, who had lifted his 
father out of,and above the common mass, to 
the rank of a baronet; and above all, he is 
charged with infidelity to his liberal constitu- 
ents, who have honored him with a seat in 
Parliament. The Tory papers oracularly assert 
that Parliament is the place to discuss ques- 
tions of government policy—that is, the peo- 
ple have no right to consider these questions, 
and though they unfortunately have a nomi- 
nal voice in deciding who may assist in the 
legislation of one branch of the government, 
they have nothing to do with the course of 
legislation. This seems a comically absurd 
claim, and yet I doubt not the large part of 
the readers of these papers quite concur in it. 
Much is made of his discourtesy to the Queen, 
who, it is pathetically stated, has lost her nat- 
ural protector. 

An attack upon a lone, unprotected woman 
is certainly cowardly, according to every arti- 
cle in the code of chivalry, and Sir Charles, 
like a valiant knight, declares he is not guilty 
of the offense,—that he has done nothing 
more than make public a part of the govern- 
ment reports, for which the Queen is not per- 
sonally responsible, and furthermore, that his 
statements remain undisputed. To the charge 
of ingratitude he has not replied. I believe 
many of his friends think he should have antic- 
ipated this, and renounced his claim to inher- 
ited honors before he avowed himself a repub- 
lican. 
from the honors of his birth. Possibly a man 
can no more make himself a Mr. than a Sir. 

To one who has grown up among democratic 
possibilities, it is difficult to understand aris- 
tocratic impossibilities. 

The barbed point of the charge against the 
republican champion is, that his title is the 
gift of the present Queen. His father, the el- 
der Dilke, was a co-worker of the late Prince 
Albert, in the schemes that resulted in the es- 
tablishment of the South Kensington Muse- 
um. Asa friendly reward for this service he 
was raised to the rank of a baronet. 

The charge of broken faith with his constit- 
uents may perhaps give Sir Charles more dis- 
comfort than the others. One can scarcely 
speak confidently as to the importance of this, 
for the expressions of disapproval find very 
ready access to the public, while none of the 
leading papers would venture to show any 
symptoms of sympathy. Papers are business 
schemes, and thrive in proportion as they 
meet the demands of the purchasing public. 
I have been told by one who claimed to speak 


ex cathedra that a very large part of the Lon- 


don editors were at heart republican sympa- 
thizers. And I scarcely see how it could be 
otherwise, since they represent the two condi- 
tions that almost necessitate republican views. 
They are thinking men, and for the most part 
were neither born to titles, nor to the honors 
which wealth and family lineage give. But 
whatever their views, their action must put 


clogs in the wheels of an unpopular movement. | 


The Daily News does what it can, and mild- 


ly says Sir Charles Dilke has been imprudent. | 


Dilke unquestionably has many warm sym- 
pathizers through the country, but they are 
mainly the working people, who have not yet 
caught the public ear; partly because they are 
afraid to speak loud, and partly because they 
are not yet sufficiently organized and trained 
into harmony to produce very full choral 
shouts. However large the strong-sinewed 
force that is gradually coming into rank and 
file, certain it is they have as yet no respecta- 
ble mouth-piece, that is, none that commends 
itself to the cultivated English ear; and just 
hereis avery important difficulty, it seems to 
me. The style of newspaper that takes best 
with the masses is so very distasteful to those 
whose habits of thought and expression have 
grown out of their familiarity with the best 
literature. The people’s papers are said to be 


very American, and yet as I see them, they are | 


Possibly he cannot absolve himself | 








quite lacking in the very freshness of ours, in 
that rich, sappy juiciness which we all take in 
as the milk of daily life, and smack our lips at 
it as we remember how good it tasted in our 
childhood. In short, it is exceedingly difficult 
for the extremes of republicanism to join 
hands. The one class are republicans from 
the simplest natural and selfish instincts, the 
others have arrived at it from the highest 
planes of reason. They meet on the common 
human grcund, but as individuals they are 
wholly apart. Neither party knows how to 
take the other, and consequently either is un- 
easy and uncomfortable with the other. Uni- 
ted, they could maintain a creditable organ,— 
but union is impossible from the differences in 
taste and the want of personal sympathy. 

All the radical papers hail this action of the 
young M. P., in throwing out the republican 
gauntlet, as a hopeful omen. It is even good 
to have republicanism talked of, if only in dis- 
praise, and the very weakness of the opposi- 
tion arguments are to a certain degree pre- 
sumptive claims in its favor. 

It is not to be expected that Dilke’s constit- 
uency will support him in his position, and 
the question is, will they toleratehim? Some 
action has already been taken in favor of ask- 
ing him to resign. If a very large number 
should join in this, he will perhaps feel him- 
self bound in courtesy to give up his seat; but 
at worst the present Parliament cannot last 
long, and his advanced position would be a 
good recommendation to some of the large 
manufacturing constituencies. This is one of 
the advantages of not requiring a residence in 
the constituency as a qualification of the rep- 
resentative. Mary E. Brepy. 


SPECIAL NOTICES, 
Woman Suffrage Meetings. 


Mr. Warner Johnson is arranging meetings for the 
agents of the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation. It is very desirable that these winter even- 
ings should all be made to serve our cause. There 
should be at least one meeting in every town and vil- 
lage in the State. Ada C. Bowles, Margaret W. 
Campbell and Mary F. Eastman have been doing ex- 
cellent service, and after a little rest from the Bazar, 
are again ready for the field. Any person who de- 
sires a meeting in his town should confer at once with 
Mr. Johnson. His address is 250 Main street, Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

In behalf of the Executive Committee. 

JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, President. 

JULIA WARD Howe, Secretary. 














“VITAL MAGNETIC CURE,” 
Aso “THE MENTAL CURE,” 


Are valvable and most useful books, and are alive to 
the needs and wants of wr & 
They will be sent free, on rece pt of $1.50 each, by 
4=. ee wAee, Magnetizer, 82 Dover St., Boston. 
an. 20.: 


FORNEY’S PRESS. 


THE GREAT RADICAL NEWSPAPER. 








Get the Best and Cheapest Newspaper in 
the Country. 


THE PRESS 


Is a first-class double-sheet eight-page paper, con- 
taing 48 columns, published every morning, (except 
Sundays.) 





TERMS: 


DAILY PRESS, 


$8.00 Per Annum. 
$4.00 for Six Months. 
$2.00 for Three Months, 


TRI-WEEKLY PRESS, 


$4.00 Per Annum. 
$2.00 for Six Months. 
$1.00 for Three Months. 


THE WEEKLY PRESS, 


The most valuable Weexty Newsparer in the 
World. It contains items of interest to all. 


Read the Terms: 
One Copy, OMe YOar......sseecvececeeeneeseeeees $2.00 
Bive Copies... cccscccccccscccccecccccscocccccecs 
Ten os es, (and one copy to the getter-up ofthe 


Of the Club,). ......cccscccseees Po ccccccccoce 
Fifty Copies, (and one copy to the getter-up of 
TO GHD coccccccvveccceccececescnesceeses 
Ten Copies, to one address, (and one copy to the 
getter-up of the club,)........+seceeeeeseees 14.0 
Twenty Copies, to one address, (and one copy to 
the getter-up of the club,).......++.+seeeeee ri) 
| Fifty Copies, to one address, (and one copy to 
the getter-up of the club,)........-sseeeeee- 50.0 
One Hundred copies, fo une address (and one 
copy of the TrRI- WEEKLY Press to the get- 
CUPPED GE GRO GER dec ccc cccccvcccecccsces 100.0 


All orders should be addressed to 


JOHN W. FORNEY, Editor and Prop’r, 


| 8. W. Cor. Seventh and Chestnut Sts., Phil., Pena. 
_ Jan. 20. lt 











‘THE MUSICAL TREASURE! 


1500 COPIES SOLD in one week! 
This attractive Collection, just published, contains 
the CREAM of all the VOCAL AND INSTRUMEN- 
TAL MUSIC brought out within the last two years. 
Full of Songs. Duets, Quartets, Rondos, Polkas, Pol- 
ka Mazurkas, Schottisches, Quadrilles, Galops, March- 
es, Four-Hand Pieces, &c., all of the best quality. 
Music jitted for Piano-forte or Reed Organ. 
Price, Boards, $2.50; Cloth, $3.00; Full Gilt, $4.00. 
A Capital Song! NELL, THE VILLAGE PRIDE. 
Morris. .40 
All who wish to go te an ORGAN SCHOOL are ad- 
vised to apply to that excellent teacher, MR. GEO. 
F. ROOT, whose brilliant reputation fire cannot burt, 
and whose 
ROOT’S SCHOOL for the CABINET ORGAN 
| is one of the very best books that can be devised for 
learners of Reed Instruments. Already well-know®, 
and has an extensive sale. Price, $2.50. 
A Popular Piece! IF EVER I CEASE TO LOVE. 
Waltz. Knight. .® 
The above books and pieces, mailed, post free, 00 Te 
ceipt of retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO» 
Jan. 6. BOSTON, yy 
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